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THE TEACHER'S WORK. 


Tue teacher's work is chiefly in the school-room. The school 
is his little kingdom, and upon the wisdom of his rule over it 
depends in a very high degree the progress and the future wel- 
fare of the pupils, his subjects. 

Before a teacher of deaf-mutes enters upon his duties the 
membership and size of the class to be assigned to him must 
be determined upon. The idea of a class is that a certain num- 
ber of children may be placed together, so nearly alike in capaci- 
ties, dispositions, and attainments as to render the same in- 
struction and discipline equally good for each one of them. 

But human nature is so diverse that a perfect classification 
is impossible. The ideal class is one so small that the teacher 
can give not only general, but individual, instruction whenever 
it is necessary. 

When a teacher has a class the members of which greatly 
differ in mental development, abilities, and attainments, and the 
class is so large that he can pay little attention to the pupils 
as individuals, but is obliged to give general instruction only, 
complete success is out of the question. 

In some institutions the practice exists of taking all the pu- 
pils who are not amenable to ordinary discipline, and all who 
are supposed to be of very inferior mental capacity, from the 
regular classes, and placing them in a class by themselves, thus 
making a class of the ordinary size composed of outcasts, com- 
monly called the “dunce class.” The management and instruc- 
tion of such a class is one of extraordinary difficulty, and in 
general is not likely to be productive of good results. The 
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bad scholars, if they are ever to be reformed, need the influence 
of the good ones to bring about their reformation, and the 
dull ones need the stimulus and example of the bright scholars 
to excite them to efforts for improvement. Where the pupils 
of a class are almost unanimously predisposed to idleness and 
mischief, the teacher has a very hard task singly and ‘alone to 
stem the tide, and, in most cases, in regard to the majority of 
his pupils, his efforts must be expected to be a failure. The 
difficulty in managing such a class is great in proportion to its 
size. In my opinion, the proper method of dealing with very 
dull pupils, if they must be removed from the regular. classes, is 
to teach them individually. The class of incapables taught 
under the manual system ought never, I think, to be larger than 
those taught under the oral system—from six to ten. 

In our manual schools the main object, so far as their intel- 
lectual education is concerned, is to give our pupils a knowl- 
edge and use of written language. As a secondary aim, the 
teacher endeavors to impart to them a competent knowledge of 
the ordinary branches of a common-school education. Besides 
this, the object of all schools is, or should be, to train their 
pupils to good intellectual, moral, and social habits—to conform 
them to the usages of civilized society, and to fit them for the 
duties of the present life and of the life to come. 

A class haying been assigned to a teacher, the first step for 
him to take is to devise a plan for their education. No great 
success can be expected from mere haphazard instruction. If 
the teacher has had previous experience he will be able to form 
a scheme of his own for teaching his pupils, but if inexperienced 
he will be obliged at first to rely a good deal upon “ courses of 
instruction” and the advice of other instructors. In the latter 
case the process at first will be somewhat of a tentative one, 
and he will be obliged from time to time to vary or change 
some of his methods, according as he finds them productive or 
not of good results. 

But it is very important for the success of the school that 
the teacher should have a very clear idea in his own mind of 
what he expects his pupils to do, and of how he expects to 
cause them to do it, and that his methods and requirements 
should not be too unsettled and changeable. The teacher 
having proposed to himself the general methods by which he 
intends to instruct his class, the next subject for consideration 
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with him in his efforts for their improvement. The teacher’s 
will must be the supreme law. In all cases of disagreement 
between the teacher and any of his pupils in respect to studies 
or conduct the teacher must prevail. If he has by nature a 
strong will and an imposing presence, and has docile pupils, he 
may be able to secure implicit submission to his authority 
almost without a struggle and at once; but if he is not so 
highly gifted and has unruly spirits to control, it may be neces- 
sary for him to have some contests with some of his pupils 
before he gains complete mastery over them. The best rules 
I know of for the government of a school are the old Latin 
maxims: “ Obsta principiis,” and “ Suaviter in modo, fortiter 
in re.” 

The teacher should be very careful not to be too indulgent 
to his pupils at first, but in the beginning should be rather 
more strict and particular than he intends to be in future. If 
the pupils become accustomed to indulgences till they become 
habits, it will be hard to institute a reform, but it will be easy 
afterwards to relax the reins of discipline if they were at first 
drawn too tightly. 

The teacher should aim to keep up constantly a high moral 
tone in the school-room. All scolding, fretting, and violent 
methods of discipline are to be deprecated and avoided, as not 
likely to produce the effects at which he aims. Quiet influences 
and a steady good-natured insistence on the teacher’s require- 
ments are the best means to secure the obedience which he 
desires. 

The moral improvement of the pupils is to be effected rather 
by good examples set before them, and by evoking the higher 
and nobler feelings, than by mere precepts. The teacher should 
take every occasion to lead his pupils to perform right and 
praiseworthy actions till they become habits. Without being 
stiff and formal, he should maintain a becoming dignity of de- 
portment, never trifle with his pupils, and beware of that ex- 
cessive familiarity that proverbially breeds contempt. 

The grand rule for preserving order in school is to keep the 
pupils occupied and interested. If the teacher does not interest 
his pupils in their studies and keep them occupied, he may 
expect that they will interest and occupy themselves, in ways 
that will not be agreeable to the teacher nor for their own profit. 
It is the idle minds that run to mischief. 

Another good means for preserving order is to remove the 
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temptations to disorder. Prevention is better than cure. Pu- 
pils of discordant natures should not be seated together, lest 
they quarrel. The school furniture should not be of fragile 
materials, lest it be broken. Overflowing physical energy should 
have its outlet on the playground, lest it make trouble in school. 
To break up bad habits pupils should be made to suffer the 
consequences of their faults. If a boy is careless of his slates, 
for instance, he should not have a new slate given him at once 
whenever he breaks one, but be obliged for a time to use the 
broken pieces. 

The teacher should not be too suspicious and constantly on 
the watch for faults, but rather take it for granted that his 
pupils are doing right. Trifling peccadillos to which his atten 
tion is not particularly called may be passed without notice. It 
is not wise to see too much. Too much license is bad, but too 
little license is worse. Children should be allowed to be child- 
ren, and no attempt should be made to turn them into mere 
machines. 

Tt is not to be denied that the vocation of a teacher is one of 
very great difficulty and responsibility, and is fuller of petty 
annoyances and small vexations than almost any other occupa- 
tion. The forming of good children out of bad ones, and of 
intelligent children from dull ones, might well task all the 
powers of the highest intellect. There is no vocation that re- 
quires more varied powers in the person who undertakes it, and 
none where any defects of character are more undesirable and 
injurious. He that would make models of others should be a 
model himself, and whatever faults there may be in the teacher’s 
character he will see reflected, as in a mirror, in the conduct 
of his pupils. 

The teacher should possess a good knowledge of human na- 
ture, so as to be ready to adapt his measures of action to the 
various dispositions of his pupils, or he will be likely to fail in 
the management of his school. He should have an inventive 
turn of mind, fertile in expedients, for he will often be called 
upon to meet exigencies the rules for which are not laid down 
in any book on school management. He should be possessed 
of great versatility of mind, so as to be ready to turn his atten- 
tion from one subject to another with the greatest facility. His 
information on the branches of knowledge he professes to teach 
should be extensive, particular, and exact, enabling him to an- 
swer any question relating to them with promptness and cer- 
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tainty. He should be a live man, enthusiastic in his work and 
capable of inspiring his pupils with enthusiasm in the pursuit 
of knowledge. He should have a strong physical constitution, 
or he will be unable to support the confinement and annoyances 
to which he will necessarily be subjected. 

In view of the peculiar qualifications requisite for high suc- 
cess and the trials incident to the teacher’s work, it naturally 
follows that with most persons the occupation of a teacher is 
not popular as a permanent pursuit. The work is difficult, the 
responsibility is great, the pecuniary rewards are generally 
small; the social standing of a teacher, as a teacher, is not high ; 
the honor and gratitude he is likely to reap when he has done 
his very best are not much to be reckoned upon, and as a con- 
sequence the vocation of teaching is not often taken up asa 
matter of choice, and is usually abandoned at the first practica- 
ble opportunity. 

But there is another side to the case. It is true that there 
are easier, better paid, and, socially, more highly honored occu- 
pations than that of the teacher, but it yields to none in use- 
fulness and intrinsic dignity. Measuring tape, selling stocks, 
or building bridges are occupations not to be compared in real 
importance to that which undertakes to form the minds and 
characters of human beings. There are many occupations that 
are quieter and have fewer annoyances than that of a teacher, 
but an easy life is not the noblest, nor, for the most part, the 
happiest. A true life, at its best, is but a warfare, and the sol- 
dier who engages in the fight acts a more honorable part than 
the one who lags behind with the baggage. It is evident that 
there are persons so unfitted by nature for controlling children 
and for imparting knowledge as to make the teacher’s calling 
an unsuitable one for them, and one which they should not un- 
dertake; but no one has all the qualifications desirable in an 
educator of others, and a person often may fit himself for a 
position which at first he is not very well qualified to fill. By 
teaching we learn, and there is no calling which promotes self- 
education so much as that of a teacher. Many a teacher who 
by nature was not gifted with much authority has learned to 
govern his school admfrably by persuasive methods, which is 
much the best way to govern children where such methods can 
be made effective. 

All kinds of abilities may be profitably employed in the busi- 
ness of instruction. No one is perfect. If one cannot excel 
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in one department, he may in another. The teacher should not 
be discouraged if for a time he meets with a partial failure in 
his efforts. Success often comes through failure, if its lessons 
are rightly learned. If the teacher thinks that his services are 
not adequately recompensed, he should beware of making this 
an occasion for slighting his work—the road to higher compen- 
sation is the evidence he gives that his services are deserving 
of a greater reward—and a good workman, from self respect, 
will not do poor work, even when he gets little pay for it. If 
a teacher performs his duties merely in a perfunctory manner, 
aiming to do as little as he can without subjecting himself to 
censure, he is on the downward path and liable at last to be 
considered unworthy of even the small stipend he may receive. 
An honorable man, in whatever position he may be placed, will 
strive to do more, not less, than absolute duty requires him to 
do. 

On the whole, we consider the employment of teaching as 
one rather to be sought for than avoided. Some of the greatest 
men that ever lived have been instructors of youth. Aristotle, 
Plato, Socrates, and our Divine Master himself were teachers. 
A faithful and successful instructor has an honorable calling 


and one that deserves to be highly honored. 
B. D. PETTENGILL, M. A., 
Late Teacher in the Pennsylouania Institution, Philadelphia. 


HOW SHALL OUR CHILDREN BE TAUGHT TO PRO- 
NOUNCE AT SIGHT THE WORDS OF OUR WRITTEN 
LANGUAGE ?* 


Txis-question is one whose difficulty and importance are both 
sufficiently attested by its continual agitation in the public 
schools. To any learner, young or old, English spelling must 
make not a little hard the first steps in the crooked road to 
knowledge which lies that way; and no one feels more keenly 
the embarrassment arising from its irregularities and inconsist- 
encies than does the teacher of speaking deaf children, who 
realizes afresh, daily, what a relief it would be to little, puz- 
zled minds and overburdened memories, if words were spelled 


* Read at the Third Convention of Articulation Teachers, New York, 
June 26, 1884. The author promises the Annals one or more additional 
articles on the same subject.—-E. A. F. 
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as they are pronounced and pronounced as they are spelled. - 
Every such teacher must grow more and more to feel that a 
pass-key to reading would be placed in the hands of thousands 
of ignorant people in America and England to-day, if the words 
they speak and understand were represented upon the printed 
page by characters which stood as the unvarying equivalents of 
the sounds which produce them. Only about forty-two such 
sounds are needful for English speech. This short alphabet of 
phonetics once learned, then a little practice for power of com- 
bination given, and, presto, the work is done! And with what 
an ‘ Open, Sesame,” to all that great treasure of wisdom and 
beauty which lies behind the gates of print would the young- 
est, the poorest, the most meagrely-taught enter upon life! 
“Visible Speech,” with its dream of a wider application as a 
“Universai Alphabet,” was only one of the outgrowths of dis- 
cussion among scholars of the need of some such boon to the 
masses as this. 

Meanwhile, however, our troublesome spelling remains un- 
changed; and, while it is what it is, our question can hardly 
cease to be asked. Nor do such millennial visions of delight- 
ful improbabilities give us much help in answering it, unless we 
may gain from them a light by which to see present possibili- 
ties. If, indeed, we agree that the thing which would make an 
answer simple would be a perfect system of phonetics, we may 
well look to see what there is in present conditions which might 
be made, to any extent, to yield a similar result. But what, let 
us ask first, would be the advantage to the deaf of such a sys- 
tem? It is safe to assume in general that the best principles of 
work with other children are best also for the deaf, however the 
methods of their application may need to differ. And, ‘in this 
case, the solution of the hearing child’s difficulty would be that, 
also, of the deaf child’s greatest troubles. For, 

I. The aid to speech-reading would be almost incalculable. 
The words which the deaf child saw pronounced would, in the 
very action of speech, write themselves simultaneously in his 
mind, if each sound had, as was said, its unvarying represen- 
tative in aletteror letters. Spoken and written language would 
thus become in a fundamental sense the same; and, while such 
obstacles would still remain as arise from sounds which look 
alike in speech, and from the inability to see all the positions of 
rapid speech, the great “Hill of Difficulty ” would have been 
removed from the way of speech-reading. 
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II. The aid to speech would, perhaps, be even greater. Not 
simply because the deaf articulator would be able to pronounce 
any and every word at sight, but because words would be writ- 
ten in pronunciation to him— pronounced to his eye—wherever 
he saw them. So articulation would be reiterated to his mind 
at every turn, supplying in large measure his present, greatest 
lack—that mental impression produced by the incessant recur- 
rence of the same sounds, by which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, a child learns to talk. If, then, written words carried 
with them their own pronunciation, the deaf child would think 
in speech as far as he thought in words, would read speech, 
write speech, and every word he met would be an articulation- 
teacher to him. 

To whatever extent, therefore, spoken language can be made 
to write itself and written language to pronounce itself to the 
eyes and the understanding of the deaf, just so far the same 
thing has been accomplished which the ideal spelling would do. 
But can this be done to any extent, and how ? 

The involuntary answer of my own mind comes always in 
some words said to me by my father when, years ago, I stood at 
his knee, myself a little child just learning to read. It must 
have been in spring or early summer, I suppose, that those les- 
sons were given which opened Wonderland to me, for it is al- 
ways morning in my thought of them, with a glimpse of blue 
mountains through the open window, and a sweet, windy breath 
from the garden outside to freshen the memory of the kind face 
into which I looked as I said my alphabet—an alphabet of 
sounds, by which, in the midst of a busy life, my father found 
time to teach all his children to read. 

“What are the four sounds of A?” “What is the sound of 
B?” “How many sounds has C, and what are they?” So the 
lesson ran, and, following this, came the first steps of simple 
combination. ‘Give the sound of B; now the first sound of A; 
now say them slowly together—now quickly, as you would 
talk!” A few such lessons, too, I recall. But the time of which 
I wish to speak is that which came next—the day when my 
father opened for me a little blue-covered story-book. Slowly, 
one at a time, he telling me at first which vowel sounds to give, 
I pronounced and wonderingly recognized the words which 
seemed to speak themselves as I put sound with sound. “Say 
them as you would talk,” said my father, “and the book will 
talk to you;” and the book did, indeed! Many little rules, 
hints as to “silent letters,” etc., were given as I went on, but, 
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beyond this point, the only direct help I received was help to 
* use my wits. “Does that sound like any word you ever heard ? 
You have the wrong sound of some letter. Try another, and 
see if that makes sense. Look at the other words, and see what 
ought to make sense. Think of other words spelled like this, 
and how they were pronounced. Use your reason and your 
judgment. Use your reason and your judgment.” 

These were my father’s often repeated words; and in them 
and in the sturdy common-sense of his method lies, I think, a 
germ of help for this much-vexed question. To do as he did, 
in gaining for our children all possible help from simple rules, 
while teaching, still, that all rules are not final; to lead them 
from the first to think and compare and decide; to introduce 
them at once to that with which they must eventually deal; to 
use reason always rather than memory; herein lies the secret of 
the best success. My father’s success with his children was 
rapid and complete. A few months of such instruction found 
us, every one, devouring, with intense enjoyment, every child's 
book within reach; and let me say in passing that deaf chil- 
dren, in a new class taught in a somewhat similar fashion the 
past year, were able at the end of five months to read any ordi- 
narily simple text at sight with sufficient correctness to be per- 
fectly intelligible, though the rules for pronunciation which en- 
abled them to do so had been learned only in course of the develop- 
ment of their articulation, and at that time they had had no “read- 
ing lessons” whatever. Take, for example, this, which I heard 
a little girl of seven pronouncing to herself as she sat in class, 
one day, from a Bible-roll upon the wall, whose large, bright 
picture had, I suppose, attracted her attention. I noted, and 
here italicize, certain words which she mispronounced ; the rest 
were perfectly clear, and neither I nor another teacher who was 
asked to listen without seeing the text failed to understand 
what was meant by any word. 


Jesus asked* them where they had buriedt Lazarus.t Then they 
brought§ him to the grave. It was a cave and a stone was rolled to the 
door of it. Jesus said,|| ‘‘Take away the stone.” And after the stone was 
taken away Jesus cried with a loud voice, * Lazarus,t come forth.” As 
soon as he had spoken these words{ Lazarust came out alive, with his 
hands and his feet bound with grave-clothes, and his face tied around with 
a napkin. 


*Pronounced askéd. Pronounced bur-ied. Pronounced Lazar-us. 
§ Pronounced sounding the g.  ||Pronounced as if rhyming with /aid. 
§ Pronounced as if rhyming with curds. 
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Said the teacher of this class, afterward, “I have a bright 
little sister at home, seven years old, who has been in school a 
year. She can read those pages from her primer, which she 
has learned to read in school, but she could not begin to take 
unfamiliar text and read it at sight, like that!” Could not this 
be said of many and many another bright little child, after its 
first year of instruction in a primary school? 

For the teaching of articulation and of reading, a strong voice 
has been heard of late in favor of the “syllable” method for 
the one, and the “word” method for the other. It seems to 
me, however, that in behalf of our question it may be urged: 

I. That this fact remains: speech, however taught, is made 
up of a limited number of sounds, produced by definite posi- 
tions of the vocal organs. Also words, though each be a unit, are 
made up of combinations of a limited number of letters, which, 
in their exact order and number in each instance, the mind must 
grasp and retain to enable children later to distinguish between 
words, or reproduce them in writing. If, then, there is any 
correspondence between the spoken and written representatives 
of the same idea which will make it possible to learn them, not 
as two things—separate, arbitrary, and distinct, to be connected 
only by an especial act of memory in each case—but as one, 
through some essential likeness, time is saved when time is 
short and very precious, and reason assists memory where the 
load upon memory at the least is very great. 

II. Whether consciously or not, these positions of the vocal 
organs must be taken, and with reasonable accuracy, to pro- 
duce even intelligible speech. The debt our own speech owes 
to our continual hearing of the same sounds is demonstrated 
not only by the speed with which speech becomes indistinct or 
imperfect when hearing is destroyed, but, also, most signifi- 
cantly by the effect of hearing another language for any length 
of time to the total exclusion of our own. If, therefore, the 
printed words he sees can be made to speak to the deaf child 
by emphasizing essential things in his pronunciation of them 
continually to his mind, we have a help for the preservation and 
distinctness of his speech, which we cannot lightly pass over 
in considering how reading is to be made of most avail. 

III. The aid to lip-reading from an established habit of con- 
necting positions with spellings, instinctively, is also to be con- 
sidered, and is not less important. But I only pause to urge 
that— 
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IV. In point of fact, elementary sounds, even when taught 
only in combination, are made distinct to the pupil’s apprehen- 
sion, to a considerable extent, by the necessity in correcting 
articulation of emphasizing the point in fault, and, in teaching 
it, of bringing out the point to be attained. Such knowledge 
of them, therefore, as is needful for the intelligent study of — 
their representatives in words may be given at the same time, 
with very slight addition to the work, and without dwelling 
more upon them in direct articulation-drill than would other- 
wise be thought desirable. 

Among those who teach by sound two methods of represen- 
tation are in common use: the symbols of “ Visible Speech” and 
the diacritical marks of the dictionary. The cause of articula- 
tion for the deaf in this country owes much to Visible Speech ; 
both from the study of vocal physiology, to which it has led, 
and from the fact that it has offered through its students almost 
the only source of supply for the recent and urgent demand for 
articulation teachers. I am glad to express here my great per- 
sonal obligation to it; and it has been with reluctance that I 
have gradually come to the belief (after using Visible Speech for 
six years, with a large number of classes, and with an earnest 
purpose to gain from it every advantage for the children) that 
the use of symbols with the classes of our institutions is a hin- 
drance rather than a help at every point. 

A hindrance, first, to lip-reading. Not, as has been so often 
urged against it, because of the time it takes from the lip-read- 
ing of words as ordinarily spelled by being taught first, but for 
the reason, not enough considered and far more vital, that it 
leads the pupil to look only for unvarying representatives of 
the positions he sees, and to expect, also, to find words spelled 
by a number of letters corresponding to their number of sounds, 
bringing along period of confusion, later, amid the multitude of 
spellings among which all his previous ideas must be read- 
justed. To attain freedom in speech-reading, he must be trained 
from the first to consider different spellings of the same sound ; 
he needs to see “ silent” letters, and to know that it may be a 
combination of a number of letters as well as a single letter 
which represents a given sound. 

As to speech, no little undeveloped deaf child ever learned 
to talk by taking of himself, from his understanding of them, 
the positions indicated by such symbols. He must be shown 
how to take them—must be taught, in short, to imitate, as much 
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when they are used as under any other circumstances. They 
never create speech ; what actually happens is the exact reverse 
of this; their correspondence is explained to positions taken 
through power thus already acquired in another way, or to ac- 

tions which are involuntary. Moreover, only the simplest, 
* most evident things about such symbols can be explained to a 
little child at all. At first, and for a long time, they remain, 
practically, arbitrary signs to him. Better, then, that letters, 
with which sounds thus learned can be just as easily associated, 
and which will be in daily use throughout all the years of his 
growing intelligence, should be taught first. If there is value 
to him in physiological symbols, let it be secured by teaching 
them when he has such mental development that they can be 
understood. 

Diacritical marks are open to the same objections as Visible 
Speech, while they have not the merit of real symbolic value ; 
they are purely arbitrary, they are not consistent, and the effort 
to construct from them any satisfactory representation of such 
a table of sounds as is necessary for English speech is indeed 
a discouraging one. Webster counts eighteen vowel sounds. 
Ten of these are to be represented by the two marks (-) and (~) 
over five letters. The same mark stands for a different sound 
in every instance, though they are consistent in indicating in 
each case the length of the vowel marked. Let us then go on 
a little. .A and e marked 4, é are to be pronounced respec- 
tively as in air and there; but the same mark over wu (i) gives 
the sound heard in urge, and over o (6) the sound of “ broad a,” 
says Webster; while broad a is marked @, and to give the 
a sound to er and iv they must be written er and i r, while 
the two dots which turn a (a) to aw turn wu and o (4, «) to v0. 
Take a much simpler matter of consonants. Voice added to 
the sound of s gives that of z, and to th the sound of “hard” 
th. But the addition of voice to s is to be indicated by a line 
below that letter (,) while the same addition to ¢ is shown by 
a line through it. Not exactly logical or clear, it seems to me, 
to the mind of a little child whose “reason and judgment” 
are to be used! 

The reason urged in behalf of using these marks in articula- 
tion-teaching is, of course, that the pupil will thus be prepared 
to use a dictionary. But some time must surely elapse before 
a deaf child, or any other child just in school, will obtain much 
practical help from a dictionary; meanwhile, apart from the 
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teacher and the school-room, he sees marks and symbols no- 
where. The proportion, too, of the words which he will ever 
look up in a dictionary and deliberately fix in his memory to 
those which will thrust themselves upon his notice at every 
turn—upon the printed page, in his home letters, on the very 
signs that line the streets—is as one toa million! To give a 
child who comes to the dictionary as the rest of us do, with 
sounds ready-made to be marked, a key to the “key” which 
will enable him to use it easily, is, in my own experience, not a 
difficult matter. But, for daily use, the mischievous thing about 
them both is this: that marks and symbols tend directly to lead 
the mind away from the habit of reasoning and discrimination. 
Not finding them except as they are written for him, the average 
pupil waits to have them written, and expects to do little or 
nothing by himself except to commit to memory. With the 
habit of using them, too, any but the most self-denying of 
teachers will continually dash them down to mark the pronun- 
ciation of new words, rather than take the precious time from 
other work to make the pupil reason out the application of rules. 
The difference in value between that which is memorized simply, 
and that which the mind makes its own by understanding, need 
hardly be discussed. 

And the worst of it is, we do a long work only to undo it! 
We spend months in teaching children that certain sounds have 
certain symbols, or we mark one letter “long” and another 
“short,” only to find in the end that we must, if children are 
ever to be able to pronounce a new word for themselves, give 
them reasons, teach them rules and different spellings, lead them 
to think, to judge by comparison, and to decide. If, then, this 
must be done at last, why not at first? We waste time, always 
too short ; we confuse our pupils by obliging them to go through 
one process only to change to another; we retard progress by 
necessitating a continual mental translation, if we do anything 
else. 

In venturing to ask, for a few moments, your kindly con- 
sideration of a simple plan used the past two years with my 
own classes, it is not at all because I can claim it to be a suffi- 
cient answer to all these hard questions, or even to be a per- 
fected system. The charts referred to below, and given in full 
in an appendix to this paper, present the results of two years’ 
practical experiments; but they have been brought to this form 
through many changes suggested by the daily experience of the 
school-room, which, while confirming the principles they seek 
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to embody, has constantly opened new possibilities of applica- 
tion. Other changes in details of representation are doubtless 
still to be made. I only offer them here as a suggestion of 
work in the direction in which, more and more, I seem to see 
the light. 

Considering that written language as it meets our children in 
daily life comes only in the form of letters and combinations of 
letters, my effort has been to see how far it might be possible 
to lay aside all marks and symbols and to deal directly with the 
problem in the form under which it presents itself. It does, 
indeed, seem essential to have some standard representative for 
each English sound. It is from this need, of course, that marks 
and symbols have arisen. 

I. As far, then, as I have been able to discover any unfailing 
letter or spelling which gives one of these sounds, I have used 
it as the foundation of work upon each. These stand first in 
each group upon the Chart. (See Appendix, Vowel Chart.) 
Where not even one invariable representative has been found 
for a given sound, one of those most common is meant to stand 
in this place. But next, and more needful, perhaps, has been 
the attempt— 

II. To make letters mark themselves for pronunciation, to the 
greatest possible extent, by their position in words and their 
connection with other letters. Take for example the sound of 
long a. The simplest and most nearly invariable rule for its 
pronunciation is that for monosyllables ending in “silent” e. 
When this vowel sound is taught as an element, therefore, it is 
first represented to the pupil in this way: —a—e. (See 
Appendix, Vowel Chart.) Work upon combination at once fills 
these blanks with consonant letters in endless variety : 


#4 
| 
—a—e 4 
3 
Cc k 
—a—e 3 
4 
| pl t 
m 
| —a—e 
| ete, 
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The quick teaching of the child’s sight, which shows him 
that the relative position and connection of the ‘“‘— a — e” re- 
main unaltered, whatever the letters may be which fill the other 
places or however they may be changed, makes its pronuncia- 
tion a matter of established fact to him very speedily. Again, 
a, in a similar position without the e, has always its short sound. 
Representing this element, then, by the position of the letter 
which produces it, — a -—, the child fills blanks as before : 


(—a— 


+ m n 


th t 
—a— 


etc., 


seeing, more and more clearly, that the unchanging a is left 
always in a position which will, in future, carry its own pronun- 
ciation with it to him. So, (see Appendix,) with ¢ and y. So, 
(though with more exceptions in the case of the long sound,) 
with o. The child will see these letters in these relative posi- 
tions all his life, where he will see neither marks nor symbols. 
He has no small advantage, then, in being independent of such 
helps. For, to just such an extent as these rules apply. the pro- 
nunciation of written language becomes not an act of memory, 
but of sight. It is true, indeed, that there is scarcely a rule 
for English spelling that is not “proved by its exceptions,” 
many or few! But, under this method of teaching, the work 
of memory is reduced to its minimum. A child who knows 
that, in general, the position of certain letters in words tells 
him their pronunciation, has only to remember the exceptions 
to his rules—a very different and much lighter matter. I can- 
not speak too strongly upon this point. Would that we had a 
spelling which made infallible rules possible! But, as it is, how 
often does the teacher, baffled by exceptions to the simplest 
rules he can frame, give up the effort altogether, and fail even 
to gain for his pupils the benefit of that “half loaf” of the 
proverb. 

Because we cannot say of all words similarly spelled that 
they are pronounced alike, shall we teach the pronunciation of 
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each separately, with no reference to the rest, leaving thus a 
mere confusion of likenesses and differences? Or shall we 
clearly separate from the mass that portion—often very large 
and never despicable—of which we can say to our pupils, 
“Words spelled in this way follow a general rule; knowing 
that, you need only to learn these, among them, which must be 
remembered as exceptions.” In short, shall we anywhere teach 
fifty separate words where we need teach only a dozen, or a 
dozen where we need to teach but one? “It is forgotten,” says 
Professor Bonamy Price, in a recent article on Education, “that 
memory is far severer for the brain than the exercise of intelli- 
gence; and thus the thinking power is struck with paralysis.” 

Of another point I wish to speak here: the fact that this 
direction of thought at once leads the child to consider “silent 
letters,” so-called, and their real value in words. To return to 
the example already used: in “‘— a — e” the e ceases to.be a su- 
perfluity and becomes a component part of the vowel, avoiding 
a puzzle of lip-reading, which always arises under other meth- 
ods of teaching. A child sees, we will say, the word “Same” 
spoken for the first time. We will suppose that sounds are 
represented to him by unvarying physiological symbols; this 
word, then, writes itself to his mind thus: O{r8. He also 
knows the written word “Same” and its meaning, but what is 
there in the picture that this pronunciation makes to suggest 
it? Or, he has been taught letters and has learned to repre- 
sent the long a sound by the letter which bears that name. 
Then his mental transcription of the word is this: “ S-a-m;” 
which not only fails to suggest the correct written word, but 
gives a spelling which actually stands for quite a different pro- 
nunciation. If, however, he has been taught this vowel in the 
way which has been suggested, his ‘‘— a —e” at once makes the 
framework of the written word he knows; the pronunciation 
and the spelling coincide and become reasonable to his thought. 
The real importance of this seemingly simple matter would, I 
think, be quite apparent if time would permit a full discussion 
here of the part which a secondary letter plays in the actual 
spelling of words which contain our long vowel sounds. We 
find the long a sound represented in monosyllables by ‘“‘ — a—e,” 
“ai,” “ay,” etc.; but rarely, if ever, by theletteraalone. Itis often 
represented by this letter in polysyllables, but in a great ma- 
jority of cases is dependent for its value on these same “silent 
letters” of the root, which must be present to the mind in de- 
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ciding the pronunciation of the derivative word. A glance at 
any table of vowel spellings, like that in the key to a dictionary, 
_ is enough to open an interesting subject for thought in this 


direction. 

III. Of important letters and spellings having more than one 
sound, for whose pronunciation no fixed rules can be given, it 
is taught at once what and how many sounds each has to be 
remembered and decided between. So, if the pupil cannot be 
surely told, for example, when ow will have one sound and 
when another, he may at least know that it will have one of two, 
and that if his first pronunciation is wrong the second must be 
right. Such spellings are repeated on the chart, each one 
standing in the groups under every sound it may represent; 
they are numbered, also, after the first in each instance, the 
better to be connected in memory. (See Appendix for ow, ea, 
00, U.) 

IV. The most common spellings of each sound are grouped 
so that they may stand clearly together before the eye, and be 
inseparably connected with the thought of that position when 
seen in speech, to assist the mind in its discriminating process. _ 

V. The attempt has been to represent on such a chart just 
those rules for pronunciation which the elementary language of 
classes always obliges them to learn as early as possible; the 
most nearly invariable and the most frequent in application. 
And then— 

VI. To connect these so intimately with the very sight of 
letters and act of speech that they shall not need to be remem- 
bered, but can be made the base of a continual addition in the 
shape of short lists of exceptions or of rules that apply only to 
small classes of words and the words to which they apply, 
which must be largely matters of memory. 

This basis may well seem a slight affair for so complicated a 
structure as English spelling to build upon. But, though some 
of the commonest words and those first taught are found as 
exceptions to the rules here indicated, of their general applica- 
bility let me give an instance. With the new class of children 
at the Clarke Institution, the past year, the first part of the 
well-knewn “ Jacobs’ Reader” was used a short time daily, dur- 
ing the last few months of the year, for the sake of its picture- ~ 
teaching and simple language. Counting the different words in 
it, one day, I noted as follows: 
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Whole number 

Number coming directly under rules on Chart 

Number coming under first additional rules taught 

Number which conform to Chart by— 
1. Crossing out a superfluous letter (¢. g., calf)........... + 
2. Showing double force of a letter (e. g., deer) 

Number which contradict Chart (e. g., shoe) 


Out of 677 different words, then, 545 should be pronounced 
at sight by the child familiar with his first year’s work, the 
utmost help needed being a number pencilled over a letter 
here and there. Of the remaining 132 many were, in point of 
fact, pronounced rightly by the children who used the book, 
through that instinct of selection curious to watch in them as 
in hearing children, which seems to come with growing famili- 
arity with print. 

If, on the other hand, such charts seem too cumbersome to 
present to young pupils, the results of work with this same little 
class may help to prove that practically they are not so. The 
time from September 23 to Christmas was given up to such drill 
on elementary sounds, combinations, and control of breath and 
voice as seems to us essential to secure good speech. All this 
work was done from the lips; but while the teacher did not 
write the children did! With each new sound was taught as 
its equivalent the key-spelling on the charts. Then, if a child 
spent a minute working over a sound—s, for example—he wrote 
that letter on his slate afterward, no matter how many times a 
day. If it was a combination which he repeated from his 
teacher’s lips, he wrote that. As first spellings grew familiar 
more were added, building his charts up slowly and by degrees. 
A daily time for penmanship—needful, with other exercises, for 
rest and change of work—helped in the correct formation of the 
letters thus learned. All was done gradually, with no separate 
time for this teaching, and no appreciable effort on the child’s 
part; done chiefly in moments when he would otherwise have 
been unoccupied or waiting for his turn to recite. But when 
language work began in earnest, there was no need in teaching 
the meaning of such words as foot, feet, toe, leg, arm, hand, 
cheek, nose, mouth, tooth, teeth, book, cat, boy, man, ete., to 
teach the written form. We gave the spoken word ; that, if I 

«may be allowed the expression, wrote itself to the child’s mind, 
and he knew what the spelling should be without being told. 
Of course, the first words taught this class were chosen with 
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some care that they might fall under rules; but the ease and 
rapidity with which the children learned, later, the many words 
which did not in all respects conform to their charts, showed 
how lightly memory was taxed in other directions and confirmed 
our belief in the right principle of the work, while it greatly 
exceeded our expectations. More language, more independent 
use of language, more talking, better speech and lip-reading 
than I ever knew in a class of the same grade before, was the 
result of the year’s work; with the ability to read at sight of 
which I have spoken, and to write from the lips with a degree 
of correctness which was very encouraging. 

The rules these children learned in a year, almost without 
effort, were the same which I have sometimes failed, in all 
the five years of their primary course, to instil into classes so 
thoroughly that the children need not stop to remember to 
apply them. The class of a year before made the same quick 
response of intelligence to that which strove to simplify their 
early work, and to adapt itself to their reason. The reason of 
a very little child is a great power! 


APPENDIX. 


Norr.—Dashes show the position of a given letter or letters 
in words; as, 

y = y initial, 
y = y final, 
ete. 

Prepared for young classes, these charts are based upon 
monosyllables to a considerable extent. Rules for accent—which 
in polysyllables change, in some instances, the pronunciations 
here indicated—are to be taught later ; while for little ones who 
cannot understand, at once, much about syllables, the length of 
a dash may be used to show a “long” or “very short” word 
to the eve, as the final y in a two-syllabled word like money 
(——-y,) and the final y of different pronunciation in a tiny mono- 
syllable like my (—y.) (See Chart.) 

It is also to be noted that, final 7 not being a full consonant, 
but a glide, the rules for vowels with consonants in general do 
not apply to that letter when final. Always influencing the 
sound of the vowel preceding it, it is considered separately in 
each case in that relation, as will be seen below. (See er, ir, 
ur, etc.) 
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Final 6, d, g are taught ending with a little breath-sound to 
relieve the tension. This is indicated by the ——-h, etc., of the 
Consonant Chart. (bp) 


CHART. 
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(ow 


Key to Vowel Chart. 
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DEAF, BUT NOT DUMB.* 


Tue deaf of this country are to be congratulated upon the 
increased interest awakened in their behalf in recent years, and 
upon the solicitude evinced generally by institutions and in- 
structors, of different persuasions as to methods, to do for them 
the utmost than can be done during the period of school-life. 
We cannot help thinking that the social status of those unfor- 
tunates would be improved, their self-respect cherished, and the 
feelings of sensitive kindred be somewhat less poignant, if a 
more refined and humane terminology with respect to them 
were always used. 

If it be desirable as far as possible to obliterate demarcation 
between the hearing and the deaf, and to obviate on the part of 
the latter a consciousness of being a separate and inferior class, 
there would seem to be no means so conducive to this end, at 
so little cost, as by ceasing to call them “dumb.” It was not 


the Seventeenth Annual Report of the Clarke Institution.—E. A. F. 
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* This article was sent to the Annals in advance of its publication in 
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without reason that Homer reiterated the epithet »époze¢, “ ar- 
ticulating,” as the distinguishing characteristic of humanity, . 
for the faculty of speech more than the faculty of reason puts 
mankind at a distance from the lower animals. That brutes do 
reason in a rudimentary way, at least that they draw inferences 
from observation and learn by experience, it would seem impos- 
sible to deny; but that one of them should ever express a single 
thought or emotion by articulate language would be an astound- 
ing prodigy. It is not without reason, therefore, that when we 
wish to emphasize the distinguishing characteristic of the lower 
animals universally, we call them “the dumb brutes.” 

Under the word “mute,” in Webster’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary, we are virtually told that the word “dumb” is properly 
applied only to a creature that does not possess the organs of 
articulate speech, and that “mute” is the proper designation 
of a being that does possess these organs, but does not use them. 
Everybody at the present day knows that the deaf have just the 
same, and, when not partly paralyzed by disease, just as good 
organs of speech as hearing persons. To call them “dumb,” is 
to put them into the category of brutes. This is just the cate- 
gory in which our half-civilized Saxon progenitors did virtually 
reckon these unfortunates. In common with all preceding and 
cotemporaneous races they supposed the speechless to be stupid, 
brutish, mentally imbecile. Such was the primary signification 
of the word “dumb.” Not knowing that the speechlessness 
was caused by the deafness, they supposed the deaf to be the 
victims of two specific and distinct disabilities, and so christened 
them “deaf and dumb.” It is much to be regretted that this 
misnomer, which originated in sheer ignorance, and which is 
so disparaging to the deaf and humiliating to their kindred, 
should be so long perpetuated, and by so large a portion of the 
English speaking race. We know of no other civilized nation 
which tolerates this anachronism. Certainly the French, Ger- 
mans, and Italians do not. Except when they wish expressly 
to denote that the speechlessness is not caused by the deafness, 
they use only the equivalent of our English term “ deaf-mute,” 
which signifies speechless because deaf. This tells the whole 
story, and tells it truthfully. Itis accurate; it is philosophical ; 
it is humane; and its supposed synonym, “deaf and dumb,” is 
neither. 

If it be true that the usage of standard speakers and writers 
warrants the human application of the word “dumb,” it is no 
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less true that what is called good usage produces bad effects. 
- To be sure the increased knowledge of the present day has toned 
down the original and worst significance of the word; but it is 
still fraught with debasing and disparaging associations in the 
popular mind; and as long as an epithet germane only to brutes 
is applied to a single specific class of human beings, so long will 
that class be unconsciously regarded as not quite human by the 
unthinking ; and so long will our teachers, when escorting pupils 
in their walks, be liable to annoyance from the cry of street 
gamins, “ There go the dummies!” Indeed, as long as the cur- 
rent terminology prevails in high quarters, so long will the so- 
briquet of “dummy” cling even to children whose articulation 
is better and intelligence greater than that of the street urchins 
who insult them. 

From the nature of things, and the nature of man, this usage 
must have a depressing effect, however unconsciously, upon the 
deaf themselves. Finding themselves, alone of all mankind, 
coupled by this epithet with the brute creation, the most sensi- 
tive among them must feel, albeit the feeling be not formulated 
in words, that they have not an unclouded title te a place in the 
genus homo. In our personal intercourse with this class we 
have seen the countenance of the man of fifty brighten with 
surprise and gleam with satisfaction when told that he was not 
“dumb,” but that he did possess by nature the organs of speech 
and some capacity for speaking. 

The kindred, too, of the deaf are needlessly pained and 
humiliated by the current terminology. Veteran teachers of 
deaf children, who know that they are just like other children 
excepting deafness, and who know that they are capable of high 
culture and refinement, associate nothing disparaging or humil- 
iating with an appellation which habit with them has made 
common-place. Not so with the tender mother who is told for 
the first time that her child is “deaf and dumb.” To her, 
“words are things,” as Mirabeau has said, and her anguish is 
all the greater because it does not occur to her to question the 
necessity or propriety of the terminology. Tobe simply deaf is 
human; she could bear that; but to be dumb like a brute!— 
that is a different thing. When the census-taker comes around 
she is apt to be reticent with respect to this member of her 
family. It is a significant but generally admitted fact that no 
official census ever reports more than about one-half the exist- 
ing number of deaf children under ten years of age. Other 
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causes may conduce to this defective enumeration, but none, 
we think, so powerfully as-this coarse und cruel designation of 
these victims of misfortune. 

Nor is a repugnance to the current terminology confined to 
the ignorant, the weak, and the super-sensitive. It is shared by 
many persons of a superior class, as we have abundant means of 
knowing ; and the feeling is no less real because undemonstra- 
tive. A professional gentleman of high culture and refinement, 
whose mother was, and whose wife is, a deaf-mute, said to us 
not very long ago, “I never apply the word ‘dumb’ to a human 
being, and I never willingly hear or see it thus applied.” 

It may be said that this word in its human application is too 
strongly intrenched in our vernacular to be displaced. But this 
is not self-evident. Language is not a stereotyped thing. A 
multitude of words which were current in Shakespeare’s time 
have become obsolete or been radically changed in their signifi- 
canee and application. A revision of our English version of the 
Scriptures was called for largely by this fact. Simply ceasing 
to use a word in a given application will render it obsolete in 
that application. It is the prerogative of every profession and 
guild to dictute the terminology of its own subject-matter. 
There is need only of a beginning in the right quarter. Let 
the word “dumb” be stricken from the title-page of the 
quarterly periodical devoted to the interests of the deaf, and 
let it be expunged from the corporate name of every deaf-mute 
institution in the land, and the work will be already half done. 
This change of name can be accomplished by means no more 
expensive or onerous than a simple legislative resolve of two or 
three lines ; possibly, in some cases, without even this formality. 
Then let all instructors and special friends of these unfortunates 
blot the word in its human application from their vocabulary, 
use instead “deaf-mute” or “deaf,” and the change will soon 
find its way into periodicals, newspapers, and popular speech. 

Already has such a change secured a firm foothold in Eng- 
land. A constantly increasing number there of the most active 
and progressive educators, including all the personnel of the most 
prominent training-school for teachers of the deaf in the United 
Kingdom, discard the word “dumb” as an epithet of humanity, 
and if for any reason compelled to write or print it disavow 
their responsibility for it by the use of quotation marks. It is 
admitted by everybody that the term deaf-mute is a proper 
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designation, and in nine cases out of ten the simple word deaf 
is sufficiently specific.* 

This is a matter quite independent and outside of all disagree- 
ments as to the best system of instruction. Those who teach 
the deaf to speak demonstrate the impropriety of the current 
terminology, and almost unconsciously cease to use it. Those 
who still think the manual method best for a majority of the 
deaf cannot afford to perpetuate this terminology. To do so 
will certainly operate to their disadvantage. The public mind 
is becoming tlroughtful, inquisitive, sensitive with respect to 
everything pertaining to humanity, and is likely, at no distant 
day, to regard with disfavor any system of instruction with 
which the use of the obnoxious epithet “dumb,” applied to 
human beings, shall become exclusiveiy identified. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that al/ teachers of the deaf, of 
whatever persuasion as to systems, will cordially co-operate in 
effecting a change to which not the slightest valid objection is 
apparent, and that none will longer, unconsciously and need- 
lessly, counteract in any degree by their language the high and 
benevolent intent of their labors—the elevation and well-being 


of an unfortunate class. 
LEWIS J. DUDLEY, M. A., 
President of the Clarke Institution, Northampton, Mass. 


HAVE UNEDUCATED DEAF-MUTES A CONSCIENCE? 


First, to define our terms. By uneducated deaf-mutes we 
mean those who have never had any special instruction, and 
consequently the term does not include deaf-mutes in general, 
nor the pupils in our institutions. We are met with the diffi- 
culty of drawing a line of demarcation, for a deaf-mute may 
have received some instruction outside of an institution. We 


advocates, we think he gives undue credit to England as compared with 
the United States. The use of the term ‘ deaf-mute” instead of ‘“ deaf 
and dumb” originated, we believe, in this country, and is even now much 
more common here thanin England. The simple word ‘ deaf,” also, which 
in some respects is preferable to ‘‘ deaf mutes” when the whole class is 
referred to, was employed in the title of two American schools before the 
organization of the English training-school mentioned, and some Ameri- 
can teachers have always been as careful in adhering to the use of this 
word as any of our English brethren.—Z. A. F. 


*For the progress already made in the very desirable reform Mr. Dudley 
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do not confine the term to.those who have not sufficient mental 
capacity to acquire even a limited education, for then they are 
merely idiots; but the term applies to those who have sound 
abilities which have never been developed by training, but have 
been influenced only by the use of their natural senses. 

By the term conscience we mean the word in its general sig- 
nification, or the faculty to discern right and wrong. 

This question refers not to deaf-mutes alone, but it is an in- 
quiry into the original source of all moral ideas, and it resolves 
itself into this, “Is conscience primitive ?—is it'innate?” We 
take illustrations and examples of deaf-mutes, as they afford the 
best ground of investigating the question. For if conscience is 
primitive it must be found in some degree in all persons—educa- 
ted or uneducated. If uneducated deaf-mutes have no percep- 
tion of the moral quality of actions, it cannot be innate. This 
question is one on which the best authorities differ. The question 
of morals underlies all the doctrines and theories that make up 
the cycle of religious belief. Different systems of religious phi- 
losophy have flourished and have often succeeded each other like 
the fashions of ladies’ bonnets, though perhaps not quite so 
rapidly. Each in its day has been accepted as the true philos- 
ophy, but to be supplanted by another. And thus we find 
to-day that religious belief or education has influenced the solu- 
tion of this question; for in materialistic Germany and France 
the majority of writers have held the negative, while in this 
country the majority maintain the affirmative, though not all. 
But we do not wish to enter on an historical or metaphysical 
discussion of the question, for that would transcend the limits 
of this paper: let us look at the practical side of the question 
as pertaining to deaf-mutes. 

Let us arrive at a solution by studying the actions of an 
uneducated deaf-mute, and by an analysis of our own actions 
and an appeal to common experience. The evidence in a case 
in North Carolina,* before the supreme court of the State, where 
an uneducated deaf-mute was indicted for murder, shows that 
the prisoner was a man of 52 years of age; had spent most of 
his time in fishing and hunting, and showed some ingenuity in 

_his craft; had, never had any religious training, and no effort 
had ever been made to enlighten his mind. Witnesses testified 
he had no knowledge of the moral quality of actions; perhaps 


*See the Annals, vol. xiii, pp. 35--52. 
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he knew it was wrong to murder, but not why it was wrong ; 
he would as soon kill one man as another ; was a terror to the 
women and children in the neighborhood. Witness thought he 
knew it was wrong, not as a moral wrong, but in the same man- 
ner as we might teach a dumb brute; he had no remorse of 
conscience for the deed. The superintendent of the State 
Institution testified that he was satisfied he had no idea of 
moral responsibility—no idea of moral or religious restraint. 
He thought he could be taught a thing was wrong, like a child 
five years of age, but could not understand the moral responsi- 
bility of the act. The prisoner was acquitted. 

The biographers of James Mitchell, deaf and blind from birth, 
and of Julia Brace give the same kind of evidence of their moral 
actions. They express their doubt and ignorance of the origin 
or the motives of their moral actions. Julia Brace had a correct 
idea of property and possession. She would not take a pin 
that did not belong to her, and would most tenaciously hold on 
to what was hers if any attempt was made to take it from her. 
But brutes do the same thing. You attempt to purloin a bone 
from a dog, and if he is a dog of average size and of any pluck 
you will merit your bone if you get it. I think no one can read 
the life of Laura Bridgman, which gives a lucid description of 
the development of her mental faculties, and see the slightest 
trace of any moral distinctions in her actions previous to her 
education. Dr. Howe says that at twelve years of age no 
religious feeling had developed itself. He says she had no 
innate ideas of moral principles, but that she had innate 
moral dispositions or capacities. That is saying that she had 
the ability to learn if she should be taught; that she had the 
disposition or capacity which it was possible to develop by edu- 
cation, and by which she could judge of moral actions the same 
as she could reason on any other subject. Other illustrations 
might be adduced, but they all verify the proposition that with- 
out education there is no conscience. 

It has usually been considered by moralists and theologians 
that conscience is an “autocratic” faculty which unmistakably 
dictates whut is right in each individual case, and should be 
unhesitatingly obeyed as the supreme and unerring guide. But 
conscience is an act of the judgment and reason. It is purely 
an intellectual process, and, like other judgments, is liable 
to err.’ 

When a case of moral action presents itself to us we instantly 
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and irresistibly decide on its moral quality; but this ability to 
discern immediately is acquired from constant practice and ap- 
plication to moral questions. The lawyer passes on common 
points of law so frequently that when a case is presented to 
him he answers immediately. So in morals the judgment acts 
quickly on the grosser questions from its frequent exercise, but 
the mind is often in painful doubt on the nicer distinctions. 

There is no infallibility in the decrees of conscience. It dic- 
tates different laws in different climes. The mothers of India 
fatten the alligators of the Ganges with the infant bodies of 
their children without the slightest remorse. The eminent 
divines of the North and South were pitted against each other 
on the morality of the.slavery question. The South was as 
candid and honest in its convictions as the North. But while 
the North condemned the nefarious and unholy traffic in the 
souls of men, the South regarded the schemes of the aboli- 
tionists as fraught with horrors on which an incarnate devil 
only could look with approbation. Many moral actions of the 
present generation would be regarded sacrilegious and impious 
mockery by the Puritans of a hundred years ago. Many an 
“Old-School” man regards as unpardonable sins what we 
believe conscience to approve. And while on the grosser ques- 
tions of morality all agree in a certain manner, yet our educa- 
tion, the times in which we live, the circumstances with which 
we are surrounded, make our ideas of right and wrong, and the 
dictates of our conscience depend on the education of our judg- 
ment. We are so largely the creatures of fortune—our indi- 
viduality is so closely circumscribed by a mysterious destiny in 
human affairs—that we are prompted to admit at times that we 
are the “creatures of circumstances.” And though we do not 
avow fatalism and reduce the ego to a mere “puppet, pulled 
by suggesting strings,” we have to admit that our character is 
largely formed by the circumstances in which we are thrown. 
And it is difficult to determine what we have learned from edu- 
cation, or by iutuition; whether our belief rests on reason or 
tradition. 

So we are met with the difficulty of getting at the original 
man. And when a deaf-mute has become educated enough to 
be questioned on moral distinctions, he has forgotten the time 
when he did not have what he calls conscience. We cannot go 
back in memory to childhood and remember when sad expe- 
rience first taught us that the red-hot poker was not just the 
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thing for an infant to play with; nor when the “first les- 
sons in ethics were enforced by the gentle spat of the mother’s 
hand or the warning ‘No! no!’ of her reproving voice.” The 
existence of an innate conscience is argued from the fact that 
children so early show a knowledge of right and wrong. But 
from earliest infancy the “ warning tones, the punishment, the 
smiling face, the nod of assent, the reward of well-doing, the 
petting of approbation, the gentle culture of caresses and kind- 
ness” unconsciously mould the mind into an appreciation of 
moral distinctions. Yet it often is the reward or punishment 
that actuates the deed, and not the higher motives. A similar 
course of instruction is pursued in the education of deaf-mutes. 
The fundamental principles of morality are reiterated to them 
from the time they first enter the Institution with such a degree 
of persistency that they cannot help imbibing a little morality 
by absorption, at least. The Ten Commandments are repeated 
regularly every Sabbath, and before long they show a knowledge 
of the moral quality of actions and manifest a conscience which, 
however, at first,is no more like the theological conscience than 
the feeling that makes a dog slink away when detected in doing 
something wrong. The uneducated deaf-mute is a child in 
thought. Both learn by parental discipline or early education 
to attribute certain consequences to certain acts, as a dog can 
be trained not to bark at a certain person. Child and dog are 
alike restrained by severe tones, but the dog learns the more 
readily. 

Again, it is said by those affirming that uneducated deaf- 
mutes have a conscience, that it does not depend on the mere 
faculty of hearing. But by the severence of a nerve connection 
the deaf-mute is encircled by an invisible barrier, and he grows 
up in the midst of an enlightened civilization free from the in- 
fluences of his surroundings, and he is in respect to morals in 
almost an absolutely primitive condition. The animal passions 
are strong and their gratification sought after; he appreciates 
kindness and resents injury, and will steal and hide the thing 
stolen; he acquires certain ideas in regard to the rights of pos- 
session and will commit violence in the defence of such rights 
without remorse; but these facts fail to establish the existence 
of aconscience. It is admitted by all that the uneducated deaf- 
mute never rises to the conception of a God or Great First 
Cause, and it is equally clear that his mind is destitute of ethical 
distinctions. The Abbe Sicard says: “As to morals, he does 
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not suspect their existence. The moral world has no being for 
him, and virtues and vices are without reality.” 

It follows from the peculiar signs of the uneducated deaf- 
mute that he can have no knowledge of the moral quality of 
actions. His ideas are concrete, and it is only when his mind 
is developed that he can arrive at any general conclusions. He 
cannot generalize, and morality is an abstraction incomprehen- 
sible till the mind is developed by training. When the reason- 
ing faculty begins to develop, we fiud his ideas to be of the 
crudest forms; and just in proportion to the state of his educa- 
tion will be the dictates of his couscience. Dr. Howe says of 
Laura Bridgman: “Her ideas of God were just as lofty or low 
as her observation had been exact and extensive, or loose and 
limited; and her belief and faith were not innate, but came by 
reasoning.” The uneducated deaf-mute exemplifies many of 
the grotesque fancies found in the infancy of society Prescott, 
in his “ Conquest of Mexico,” says the Aztecs regarded the Span- 
iards using firearms as strange gods, wielding thunder and 
lightning; which is the reverse of the deaf-mute who thought 
the thunder was caused by some unseen persons in the sky 
shooting fire-arms. The crude conceptions of the Greek and 
Norse mythology are explained as the feeble attempts of reason 
in its infant state. We find among the heathen tribes to-day 
that their conceptions of morality are just in proportion to the 
position they occupy in the scale of civilization. We formulate, 
then, the following conclusions : 

1. That “conscience” is an act of judgment ; and as the rea- 
son depends on the development and education of the mind, 
the uneducated deaf-mute can have no conscience. 

2. That examination of the actions of uneducated deaf-mutes 
shows an utter absence of any moral distinctions. 

3. That morality is an abstraction which an undeveloped 
mind cannot comprehend. 

4. That among intellectually developed people conscience 
differs. 

5. That the opinions of some of the most prominent instruct- 
ors favor the negative. 


, E. E. CLIPPINGER, B. A., 
Teacher in the Wisconsin Institution, Delavan, Wis, 


AURAL DEVELOPMENT AT THE NEW YORK INSTI- 
TUTION. 

Ar the urgent request of several gentlemen who are deeply 
interested in everything that pertains to the improvement and 
perfecting of methods by which the deaf are taught, and in the 
hope that a recital of the facts I am able to give will lead to 
the very general use, or at least a trial, of the means employed 
by me, I beg leave to present the results of some experiments 
made in the effort to develop the hearing of my pupils in the 
New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 
at Washington Heights. 

At a Convention of the American Instructors of the Deaf and 
Dumb, held at Belleville, Ontario, in the year 1874, attention 
was called to a metal ear-trumpet of peculiar form and of great 
power, by the use of which a deaf gentleman, well known in the 
profession, had become able to hear the ordinary conversational 
tone of voice, and I was led, upon my return to the Institution 
in the fall, to procure an ear-trumpet of similar shape, and also 
a more powerful one of a different pattern. A careful test of 
the ability to distinguish vocal sounds was made in the case of 
every pupil in the Institution whose history was such as to lead 
to the hope that some power of hearing might remain, but in 
no case was there enough encouragement given to warraut a 
continuance of attempts to develop the powers of the ear by 
their aid. 

Since that time, as the different aids to hearing, the various 
“ phones,” the acoustic cane, etc., were perfected and advertised, 
they were, each in turn, tried. The results, however, were as 
negative as in the case of the ear-trumpets, and, in accordance 
with the principle which has always governed this Institution 
—‘Try all things; hold fast that which is good ”—they, too, 
were laid aside, and we awaited farther developments. 

At the Third Convention of Articulation Teachers, held in 
New York city in June last, attention was directed to the possi- 
bility of finding a certain percentage of pupils in every institu- 
tion for the deaf who could be instructed through the ear, by 
the report of the Principal of the Nebraska Institution of the 
success attained by the use of the “audiphone” in his own 


school, and a committee was appointed to devise and perfect an 
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instrument. or instruments for making a uniform test of the 
hearing power of every pupil in the institutions for the deaf in 
this country. 

In late October of this year, while using the “ audiometer ” 
constructed by the direction of Dr. A. Graham Bell, I was led 
again to consider the matter of the vestiges of hearing of the 
deaf, and of the possibility of yet securing an aid which should 
be of practical value in utilizing these rudimentary and, as I 
believe, in some cases, dormant powers. 

Using my own ear as a guide, I selected an “ American conical 
conversation tube”—heretofore regarded by me as being too 
closely allied to the metal ear-trumpet to warrant any hope in 
its efficiency—as being the least objectionable in form, and at the 
same time the most powerful aid to the mechanism of the ear. 

Upon bringing it to my class-room and calling up my pupils 
in turn, I found, to my great surprise, that there were 7 boys 
and 5 girls, heretofore considered deaf beyond question and 
beyond remedy, and who had been under instruction in this 
Institution for terms varying from one to eight years, able to 
distinguish so many English vocal sounds, and alsv to repro- 
duce them in so correct a manner that no doubt of their ability 
to hear through the tube now exists in the mind of any one who 
has heard them. 

In fact, so surprisingly successful were these experiments 
that Dr. Peet at once directed me to test all the pupils of the 
Institution and to report the results. I have already found 30 
cases where instruction should be given through the ear ; but, 
in order to make this communication as short as possible, I will 
mention in detail the first 12 cases, as their variety is, in my 
opinion, sufficient to lead other teachers of the deaf to make the 
effort to ascertain the hearing ability of their pupils. 

Cass I.-—-Annie E. A——n; age, 15; partially deaf at 5; totally deaf at 
14, at which age an attack of scarlet fever confirmed the totality; heredi- 
tary deafness. Admitted to the Institution September 8, ’84. Can hear 
perfectly by means of the tube; can carry on conversation readily with 
others, and by speaking into the tube is able to hear her own voice. 

Case II.—May M——n;; age, 16: lost hearing at 7 from scarlet fever ; 
said to be partially deaf. Admitted to the Institution October 19, ’78. 
All the aids spoken of in the earlier portion of this paper had been tried, 
but produced no satisfactory results. The tube, however, at once enabled 
her to hear not only the voices of others, but her own, and she can readily 
understand conversational language. She remarked to-day, ‘‘I shall this 
year be able to celebrate Thanksgiving, for I can hear.” 
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These two cases give the most positive assurances of what 
may be reasonably expected in those following, after they shall 
have been taught the meaning of spoken words. It may be of 
interest to add, in regard to Cases I and II, that on the third 
day of the experiment, upon entering the class-room, I found 
them engaged in singing, each in the tube of the other, “There 
is a Happy Land,” a hymn learned in their childhood and now 
recalled for the first time since their affliction. 

Case III.—Frances C. H——s; age, 22; lost hearing at 3} years from 
typhoid fever ; partially deaf-—-/. ¢., cannot understand words. Admitted 
to the Institution January 2,’83. Is a wonderful lip-reader. Understands 
conversational language addressed to the eye, but is unable to recognize 
spoken words through the ear. The tube enabled her to hear perfectly, 
but, as the sound of words is so different from their appearance to the eye, 
I find that there are many that must be taught, although without the 
tube she readily comprehends them from lip motion. 

CasE IV.—Mary A. W——+t; age, 22; totally deaf at 10 years from 
cerebro-spinal meningitis. Admitted to the Institution September 3, ’74. 
Former tests negative. Can now recognize many words, is daily improv- 
ing in ability to comprehend spoken language, and can hear her own voice 
through the tube. 

Case V.—Martha J. R-——y; age, 23; probably congenital; total. Ad- 
mitted to the Institution September 2, ’68, but absent for considerable 
periods on account of ill health. Can distinguish all the vocal sounds, 
and has gained a knowledge of several words and sentences. She can 
hear her own voice through the tube. 

Case VI.—George W. W-——h; age, 18; lost hearing at 7 years from 
typhoid fever; total. Admitted to the Institution April 15, °79. Can 
already understand many monosyllabic words and reproduce them. 

CasE VII.—Peter M——e, jr.; age, 12; partially deaf from birth. Ad- 
mitted to the Institution September 2, ’7-. 

Case VIII.—Charles H. C——y, jr.; age, 14; lost hearing at 3 years 
from cerebro-spinal meningitis; little hearing in one ear. Admitted to 
the Institution September 6, ’83. 

CasE IX.—John J. McE-—-y; age, 13; partially deaf; discovered at 
6 mo’s. Admitted to the Institution September 11, ’79. 

Casr X.—Robert Z——1; age, 12; unknown at what age deaf; a little 
hearing. Admitted to the Institution September 12, ’78. 

Case XI.—Uarlo M——i; age, 13; deaf at 14 years from scarlet fever ; 
can hear a little. Admitted to the Institution January 24, ’78. 

Cass XII.—Louis Soldmedel; age, 13; deaf at 14 years from inflamma- 
tion of the brain; total. Admitted to the Institution September 11, 1879. 


Cases VII to XII, inclusive, I have taught as a class, by 
gathering the tubes into ore hand and speaking into the cluster. 
All are enabled to hear the vowel sounds, to reproduce them, 
and to recognize a number of monosyllabic words, 
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In the foregoing statements I have given the facts in each in- 
dividual case as recorded in the register of the Institution, with- 
out comment, as in this communication it is my sole object to 


state briefly what has been done. 
E. H. CURRIER, 
Professor of Articulation in the New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York. 


JOHN ROBINSON KEEP. 


Joun Rosinson Keep was born in Longmeadow, Mass., May 
22, 1810, the son of Samuel and Anne (Bliss) Keep. He was 
a descendant of John Keep, one of the first settlers of Long- 
meadow, of whom it is related that he, with his wife and their 
three-months-old child, Jabez, was slain by Indians while going 
to church upon the Lord’s day, March 26, 1671. 

Mr. Keep's father was a farmer, and economy and industry 
were necessary in the family. The two older brothers having 
left home to shape their own career, John, the youngest boy 
but one, was naturally expected to remain upon the farm. He, 
however, was not so inclined; and finally, after family councils 
and with the advice of the minister, it was decided that he 
should prepare for college. He studied for a time with the 
minister, and then went to Amherst Academy. He had become 
an earnest Christian during a time of religious revival when 
about sixteen years of age, and entered Yale College with the 
expectation of preparing for the ministry. As a consequence 
of imperfect preparation, he labored under some discourage- 
ment in the early part of his college course, and thus never 
took a leading rank as a scholar. He bore an active part in the 
debates and other exercises of the then flourishing Linonian 
Society, and in after years used to refer with pleasure to the 
fact that as President of the Society he had the honor of ad- 
mitting to its membership William M. Evarts and others of the 
class of 1837 who have since risen to eminence. 

The following reminiscences of his college life are kindly con- 
tributed by Professor N. P. Seymour, of Hudson, Ohio: 

“There were better mathematicians in the class of 1834 than 
Mr. Keep, and a few better linguists; but taking him for all in 
all—as writer. debater, scholar, and man—to my partial eyes, at — 
least, he had no superior among us. I recall as distinctly as 
if it were yesterday his personal appearance in college—his tall, 
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erect, athletic form, and manly bearing—a form worthy of so 
noble a mind and so generous a heart. Every inward and out- 
ward gift would seem to have fashioned him not so much for 
the work of a scholar as for public life, for leadership among 
men :—self-reliance, and a consciousness of his powers, without a 
touch of arrogance or conceit; an intuitive perception of char- 
acter and keen discernment of motives; clearness of thought 
and readiness of speech; independence in forming his judg- 
ments and fearlessness in expressing them; and an earnestness 
and sincerity of manner which disarmed prejudice and opened 
men’s minds to conviction. He never seemed so much in his 
native element as in the debates of the Linonian Society. 
There we felt the power of the freshness, vigor, and originality 
of his thoughts, his lucid statements of the points at issue, his 
ready wit and brilliant repartee, and a courtesy of manner 
which he never forgot in all the youthful ardor of debate. 

“In society he was always a welcome guest. His classmates 
well remember his turn for humor, his fund of anecdote, his 
dramatic way of telling a story—a way he never lost in later 
years. But the topics that called forth his best powers were 
the great public questions of the day—the day of Webster and 
Clay and Dr. N. W. Taylor. In No. 17, South College, as well 
as in the college-room of the friend of Tennyson, 

‘We held debate on mind and art, 
And labor and the changing mart, 
And all the frame-work of the land.’ 

“T must not forget to speak of his love of music and song. 
His special delight was in a few old hymns, as dear to him as 
the Book of Common Prayer ever was to a Churchman, and a 
few tunes equally old, like ‘Wesley-Chapel’ and ‘Bridge- 
water; and he sang them with a spirit and power rarely heard 
in the trained choirs of our churches. I can never forget with 
what depth of feeling and what a melodious tenor he often sang 
to a tune in Hastings’ Collection : 

‘Ye holy throng of angels bright, 
In worlds of light begin the song.’ 

“His deep religious sentiment seemed to find here its natural 
expression. 

“But the great charm of Mr. Keep was in his large, warm, 
sympathetic nature and his generous devotion to his friends. 
Shall I give one illustration? His friend, Topliff, of the Sopho- 
more class, a young man of great promise, but without money 
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or family friends to assist him, was taken sick. Mr. Keep at 
once laid aside his books, and watched by his bedside week after 
week till his death. Mr. Keep’s Latin and Algebra suffered, 
perhaps, a permanent loss at the very commencement of his 
course; but he gained as a man more than he lost as a scholar. 
The same unselfish devotion to others went with him through 
life and manifested itself in every form of human kindness. 
‘Age,’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘does not always perform the promises 
of youth ;’ but our departed friend never lost the generous emo- 
tions of his college days, and time only ripened and expanded 
his early virtues.” 

Mr. Keep graduated at Yale in 1834, and in order to provide 
means for pursuing theological study he accepted, and held for 
a year, a position as teacher in the New York Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb. His associates in the work were Dr. H. P. 
Peet, Principal, and such men as David E. Bartlett, George E. 
Day, J. A. Cary, F. A. P. Barnard, B. M. Fay, and Samuel R. 
Brown. During that year he had a brain fever—his first seri- 
ous illness. The two next years were passed in the Yale 
Theological Seminary, and were years of great enjoyment. He 
often, in after life, spoke of a Bible-class of ladies which he 
then taught in the North Church. 

Near the end of his theological course he decided on going 
to China as a missionary, and accepted an appointment as 
teacher in the Morrison School. He entered upon this under- 
taking with characteristic enthusiasm, and it was to him a genu- 
ine disappointment when an attack of acute inflammation of the 
eyes compelled its relinquishment. He remained at home, 
working somewhat upon the farm, and, later, taught school for 
atime. At length, having regained a measure of strength, he 
went to Unionville, Conn., in the autumn of 1840, and made the 
experiment of preaching to a small congregation in a school- 
house. During the winter a strong religious interest was 
awakened, and he entered into the work with his whole soul. 
Owing to the trouble with his eyes, his sermons were extempore, 
and were made very simple, elucidating some single point or 
thought. By his warm affection and sympathy, he gained there, 
as everywhere, the love of the community, and was instrumental 
in forming a Congregational church and in raising a subscription 
for the erection of a meeting-house. 

In the course of the next summer he left Unionville. Hear- 
ing that the church in Franklin, Delaware county, N. Y., desired 
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a minister from New England, he decided to offer himself as a 
candidate, and was there ordained and installed in May, 1842. 
But the church had recently been divided, and there was a spirit 
of rivalry and a demand for preaching of a more stirring and 
exciting sort than he could furnish, so that, in the following 
winter, his work there ended. In the spring of 1844 he was 
settled in Warren, Conn., and remained there until in the au- 
tumn of 1851, when an attack of varioloid left him with serious 
bronchial and lung trouble, and compelled him to abandon the 
work of a minister. 

In the fall of 1852, Mr. Keep was invited by Mr. Collins Stone, 
who had lately gone to Columbus as Superintendent of the 
Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, to join him as an as- 
sistant teacher, and he passed a pleasant winter there; but he 
felt unwilling to go West with his family to reside, and in the 
following year he became a teacher for the second time in the 
New York Institution. In the autumn of 1854, he accepted an 
invitation to fill the vacancy in the American Asylum caused 
by the death of Mr. Luzerne Rae, and in this position he re- 
mained till his resignation, in 1880, after twenty-six years of 
service there. 

Mr. Keep married, in 1842, Miss Rebecca Porter, of Farm- 
ington, Conn., daughter of Dr. Noah Porter, pastor at Farm- 
ington, sister of President Porter, of Yale College, and of Pro- 
fessor Samuel Porter, of the National Deaf-Mute College. They 
had four children: Robert Porter, William Andrews, Mary, and 
Elizabeth Porter. William was drowned at Farmington, Conn., 
at the end of his Freshman year in college. Mary died in Hart- 
ford, after a lingering illness, in 1874. The surviving son, 
Robert P. Keep, is teacher of Greek in Williston Seminary, 
Easthampton, Mass.; and the daughter, Elizabeth, is the wife 
of Dr. George W. Avery, of Hartford. 

In the spring of 1874, while on a visit to his brother, Dr. N. 
C. Keep, in Boston, Mr. Keep was brought near to death by 
pneumonia, and from that time he was subject to repeated 
attacks of illness, which were followed by a more positive fail- 
ure of strength during the last few months of his life. 

One who knew Mr. Keep long and well has, at my request, 
furnished the following discriminating estimate of his chief 
mental characteristics : 

“Mr. Keep had a habit of mental concentration that caused 
him to be intensely and exclusively absorbed in a single subject 
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for the time being, and to continue to work at it in his own 
way till he brought out some result. His intellect was espe- 
cially characterized by what goes under the name of ‘mother 
wit.’ What he did was done more by force of native talent 
than as the result of systematic training or in dependence on 
artificial methods. He had, for instance, an exquisite musical 
ear, and sang with precision and taste such pieces, especially of 
sacred music, as he could readily learn by the ear alone; but 
he could not read a note on the staff, and had not the slightest 
knowledge of music as a science. And, in other things as well, 
he was apt to work from the spontaneous prompting of his own 
nature, without subjection to artificial trammels. He did not 
take kindly to artificial processes, nor like to put himself into 
leading-strings. The bent of his mind was for the practical 
and the concrete, rather than the scientific and the abstract. 
He was, indeed, often deeply interested in questions of an ab- 
stract and speculative kind, but only as concerned with some 
practical interest, ethical or religious; and in discussions of 
this sort he was acute and discriminating, and his habit of con- 
centration led him to pursue them to great minuteness. 

“The deep interest which he took in theological study while 
in the Seminary was continued to the last, and led him in his 
late years to tuke at times an active part in the discussions of the 
Ministerial Association of Hartford. 

“He brought a sound sense and good judgment to all prac- 
tical matters in which he concerned himself. His success in 
dealing with men, and with children and pupils no less, was due 
not only to a ready wit and a knowledge of human nature, but 
still more to his genial and sympathetic disposition. He hud 
in him what would have served for the making of a successful 
politician, so far as such success might consist with personal 
integrity ; and he took a not inactive interest in all political 
movements that turned upon any important moral question. 

“While he was discriminating and appreciative as to what is 
refined in matters of taste, he had a certain liking for the plain 
and homely, and an especial dislike for ali vain ostentation or 
excess of ornamentation. 

“The state of his health, and, for a number of years, his im- 
paired eyesight, were unfavorable for the pursuit of study by 
the aid of books, and through life his study was more of men, 
and in intercourse with men, than in the way of extensive and 
careful reading. Owing to the condition of his eyes, some of 
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his sermons, while in the ministry, were penned by another 
hand from dictation by him.” 

Mr. Keep’s personal appearance was prepossessing and in 
harmony with his character. He was tall, well-formed, and of 
large but slightly stooping frame. His step and bearing were 
indicative rather of a gentle and thoughtful nature than of great 
physical endurance or aggressive will. The broad and high 
forehead, keen and kindly eyes, well-set mouth, bearing ever a 
latent smile, and the firm chin, were features of a countenance 
which expressed modesty, dignity, and sympathy. It was a 
face that met all the good in another more than half way, while 
from its quiet glance all baseness and unworthiness instinctively 
shrank. 

He inherited from his father his impulsiveness and liveliness 
of temperament and his humor; from his mother, his wise prac- 
tical judgment and good sense. His impulsiveness, springing, 
as it did, from quick sympathy and generous feeling, was of a 
moral quality, and it enabled him to settle questions of duty 
and right by a prompt decision, and to do the right with hearty 
good-will and without hesitation. 

Mr. Keep was governed in his relations with his fellow-men 
by a fine sense of justice and honor. The following instance 
came to my knowledge several years ago: The contractor who 
built the house, for so many years Mr. Keep’s attractive home, 
found, when his labor was finished, that it had brought little or 
no profit, yet, without complaint, he stood to the agreement. 
But another turn of ill-luck which he subsequently experienced 
almost discouraged him. Mr. Keep, hearing of this, sent for 
him, and presented him with a check for a considerable sum. 

Mr. Keep’s natural cheerfulness and his faith in God enabled 
him to look upon the bright side of things, even when to many 
the dark side was more obvious ; and his associates in daily work 
were wont to catch the warm glow of his cheery nature, and to 
be strengthened thereby. His elasticity and gayety were main- 
tained in all his mature life, in spite of bodily infirmity and 
unusual sensitiveness to what is disagreeable and annoying. 

His genial and spontaneous humor, always fresh and apropos, 
was seldom exercised for the discomfiture of others ; and it was 
a sweet stream, for it flowed from a pure heart. And yet it is 
true that, on those rare occasions in which he was brought into 
controversy, he exhibited all the qualities of a self-relying and 
courageous antagonist. And the same qualities of temper and 
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heart which made him cordial and constant in attachment to 
friends made him also, in some cases, no less strong and per- 
sistent in his dislikes and antipathies. 

His sympathies were quick, deep, and far-reaching. He loved 
young people and won their love. He thought tenderly of the 
suffering, and was active in personal effort for the sick and 
needy; and many can bear witness to the benefit derived from 
his comforting words, fervent prayers, and open purse. 

It seems almost needless to say that Mr. Keep was deeply and 
sincerely religious in feeling and belief, and that his life was 
controlled and permeated by religious principle. His concern 
for the progress of Christian truth in all parts of the world, and 
in its application to all the interests of man, was uncommonly 
fixed, and unselfish and ardent. His value to the Asylum Hill 
Congregational Church, in which he was long an office-bearer, 
was fittingly commemorated by the pastor, Rev. J. H. Twichell, 
in a sermon, from which we are permitted to make the follow- 
ing extract: 

“His death is an event of more than ordinary interest to this 
church. Not only did its early organization owe much to him, 
but I think you will bear me out in saying that no one has been 
more completely identified with it in its whole history —has been 
more deeply interested in it, has more abundantly or more 
efficiently served it, has enjoyed more in it, from first to last, 
than he. 

“We all know how very dear the church was to him; how 
fond a place it had in his thoughts always; how high his aim 
for it was; and how much delight he had in its fellowship. As 
an object of his concern and love and hope, there was nothing 
on earth before it, I am sure, unless it was his family. 

“ And it has been a great thing for us as a church to be so 
carried upon the heart of such a man. 

“ And then, on personal grounds, I feel it is becoming that I 
should speak of him here. It was largely due to him, I sup- 
pose, that I was called to this pastorate. It may have been 
partly for that reason he felt a peculiar responsibility for me; 
but for whatever reason, from the day I came here in my youth, 
through all the nearly nineteen years that have since elapsed, I 
have had in him a friend and helper of an extraordinary kind. 

“ He has been most faithful to me in many ways: faithful in 
sympathy and co-operation, faithful in counsel, faithful in en- 
couragement, faithful in reproof; true, tender, patient, unfail- 
ing in every office and service of Christian love. Other dear 
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brethren there have been to whom I have looked for light and 
guidance, who have oft refreshed and strengthened my spirit, 
whose names are written in my heart, and many are left for 
whose constant kindness I have cause for gratitude every day ; 
but he was himself a minister, and had been a pastor, and was 
brother and father in one, and I can never tell how much he 
has all along been to me and done for me. As I look back and 
recall the unstinted and varied manner of his self-bestowal on 
me in circumstances to which I was not equal, in a work which 
was far too great for me, I scarcely see how I could have done 
without him. 

** «Tt has been a good life,’ said one who had known him long 
and well, looking upon him as he lay in death. And so it has 
been—a true, well-ordered, fruitful, victorious Christian life. 

“Tt was a life that in its private experience knew deep sor- 
sows; but, however he might be overwhelmed by them for a 
little, he presently lifted up his head and went on his way in 
a peace that shed its balm on other stricken hearts. We who 
saw him in times when God’s hand was heavy upon him, were 
witnesses of a trust in the divine goodness and faithfulness that 
we can never forget. 

“Some of us remember that the day after his dear daughter 
Mary was taken away from him ten years ago—while as yet she 
was unburied—he came here to his place in the sanctuary and 
joined, as was his wont, in our worship, as if there was no 
refuge for a broken heart like the House of God—no solace in 
grief like the songs of Zion—and to him there was none. If 
any man could say, ‘Lord, I have loved the habitation of Thy 
house,’ he could say it. Sweet and strong were the comforts 
of the faith to him all the way of his pilgrimage, and here his 
soul seemed ever to drink them in and taste their fullness with 
a peculiar joy. 

“Tt was so to the end. Three weeks ago to-day he was with 
us for the last time. He came feebly up the aisle, and when he 
sat down, and during most of the service, he seemed to be 
weighed down with weakness; but when we came to the closing 
hymn he rose and stood up with the congregation, and it was 
noticed that he sang with a free voice and an energy unusual 
with him of late, particularly the last verse : 

‘Let this my every hour employ 
Till I thy glory see, 


Enter into my Master’s joy, 
And find my heaven in thee.’ 
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“So he took his leave of us, his face looking up to heaven— 
the hope of the redeemed on his tongue. It was a fitting fare- 
well; nor can we doubt that his feet now stand secure forever- 
more upon those blissful heights toward which his longing 
heart aspired.” 

During the time of Mr. Keep’s connection with the American 
Asylum, there were four principals, by each of whom his coun- 
sel and judgment were sought and greatly valued. His success 
in teaching was more the result of a special fitness of mind and 
heart than of any mere physical adaptation to the art of sign- 
making. His work was well laid out and was done according 
to a well-defined plan. He was enthusiastic, patient, and per- 
severing. He appreciated the pupil's difficulties, encouraged 
his efforts, commended his progress, and did not expect him to 
perform the impossible. He had a tender and fatherly interest 
in all his pupils, and daily carried into the school-room the sun- 
shine of his own nature. His signs always clearly, graphically, 
and concisely represented his thoughts, and were much aided 
by varying facial expression; and he had an appreciation of 
what may be called the proper emphasis of signs, such as many 
more graceful sign-makers lack. 

In conducting his share of the religious services at the Asy- 
lum, Mr. Keep was especially acceptable and apt, for he had a 
faculty of presenting the profoundest truths in a simple and 
concrete form, accompanied by fresh and suitable illustration. 
His opinion. upon which he uniformly acted, that a service for 
children should not exceed thirty minutes, was not shared by 
the pupils and adult attendants, for they sometimes complained 
that what was so delightful should be so brief. 

I recal one of his week-day morning chapel services in the 
latter part of 1879, on the words, “Blessed is he whose trans- 
gression is forgiven, whose sin is covered.” (Psalm xxxii, 1.) 
He wrote the word “bad” on two adjoining slates; then, during 
the explanation, he rubbed out one “bad” and covered the other 
with a book. On the same occasion he said: “A miner search- 
ing for gold finds, perchance, deep in the earth, a piece of rock 
with a little gold in it; but he sees only the gold, though small 
in quantity, and prizes it. So, also, the owner of a choice plant, 
which for some reason droops and withers, begins to water and 
enrich it, and watches it with great solicitude. If, in response, 
a little green shoot puts forth, he sees only that. So God looks 
at us and sees what little good there may be in us.” 
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Mr. Keep was a warm advocate of the sign method in the 
education of the deaf. He recognized, indeed, and readily ac- 
knowledged, the value cf articulation in certain cases, but was 
never convinced of its adaptability to more than a quite limited 
number of the congenitally deaf. 

His communications to the Annals were the product of care- 
ful, independent thought and genuine conviction, and, though not 
numerous, were a not unimportant addition to the literature of 
deaf-mute instruction. They dealt with such topics as these: 
“The Use of the Dictionary,” “How Addition may be Taught,” 
“The Association of Ideas with Words,” “An Exposition of the 
Sign-Language,” “The Acquisition of Verbal Language,” “Shall 
Natural Signs be Abandoned,”* besides a Biographical Sketch of 
David E. Bartlett. His “First Lessons for the Deaf and 
Dumb,” the result of careful and thorough experiment, were 
warmly welcomed by teachers at home and abroad. “School 
Stories,” subsequently published, was designed not only for 
deaf-mutes, but also for mothers with young children and for 
the younger classes in public schools, and received warm com- 
mendation from those well qualified to judge. More than forty- 
five hundred copies, in the aggregate, of these two works have 
been sold. 

Among the services rendered by Mr. Keep for the public, 
aside from his professional work, may be mentioned the labor 
which he performed as trustee of the Hopkins Grammar School. 
It was, in fact, at his suggestion that, at a critical period in the 
history of the Public High School, the attention 6f the Board of 
School Visitors was turned to Mr. Samuel M. Capron as the 
most available candidate for the headship of the joint institution 
of which Hartford is justly proud. Mr. Capron’s efficient and 
judicious administration amply justified the wisdom of Mr. 
Keep’s recommendation and laid the foundation of the subse- 
quent prosperity of the school. 

Mr. Keep was greatly blest in his family relations; his home 
was always the abode of peace and gentleness; his declining 
years were ministered: to by the loving care of his wife and 
daughter, and he was permitted to see his name continued in 
the grandchildren, whom he delighted to fondle. His pecuniary 
means were sufficient for the: gratification of his simple tastes, 
and enabled him to carry out, to some extent, his benevolent 
impulses. 


* Published originally in the New Englander. 
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Heaven’s rich gifts to him of mind and heart were not for 
himself alone: he was ever alert to give the benefit of them to 
any who were likely to profit by them. One who had thus 
profited received, while travelling abroad, the news of his death, 
and wrote thus concerning him to a friend: “It is a sweet and 
peaceful memory I have of him—a memory warm with gratitude 
and esteem; for he was a kind and helpful friend to me, and 
most faithful and just in his kindness. I can say, without ex- 
aggeration, that his plain and wise suggestions were of more 
homiletical value to me than all I had gathered from lectures or 
books. But his life, that was so open, so clear, so guileless, 
sweet in spirit, gentle in temper, and full of Christian faith ; his 
genial presence, his quiet humor and abounding cheerfulness— 
they will shed over my life a blessed and most helpful influence, 
and make me bless that good friend and generous soul, from 
whose life I have taken so much of good.” 

The closing paragraph of the obituary notice of Mr. Keep 
which appeared in the Hartford Courant the day after his 
death well sums up Mr. Keep’s life in words as follows: “Those 
who have known him will not soon forget his fund of anecdote, 
his speaking countenance, his powers of mimicry, his love of 
music, his ardor, his business sagacity, his tender heart, and his 
concern for the best interests of the community, whether edu- 
cational, political, or religious. He was that best of earthly pro- 
ducts, a strong man ruled by the highest religious purpose and 
conviction, a good man whose goodness had its foundation in a 
virile intellect and an honest heart.” 

He died in Hartford on the fifteenth of June, 1884. He was 
buried in the beautiful village of Farmington, where many happy 
days of his life had been spent, and was there laid beside the son 
and daughter whose welcome had awaited him in the skies. As 
the remains were consigned to earth, the clock of the old village 
church, chiming the hour of six, mingled its tones with the 
solemn words, “ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” and thus appro- 
priately the close of that sweet June day accorded with the 
close of our friend’s no less sweet and pure career, while tears of 
grief were mingled with smiles of eternal hope. 


ABEL 8. CLARK, M. A., 
Instructor in the American Asylum, Hartford, Conn. 
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Mrs. Puese C. Warts, for more than thirty years matron of 
the American Asylum, died at her home in Durham,. Conn., 
Nov. 8th, 1884. Though it is thirteen years since her official 
connection with the school ceased, she maintained to the end of 
her life a lively interest in all connected with it, and it is fitting 
that her long and honorable service in behalf of its pupils 
should receive more than passing mention. Few have given 
such protracted and faithful service to deaf-mutes. Few have 
so impressed themselves on the lives and characters of those 
who have come under their care. 

Phebe Camp Merwin was born at Durham, Conn., March 31st, 
1798. When she was fourteen years old her mother died, leav- 
ing her the oldest of six daughters and the next to the oldest of 
a family of eight children; and for two years, until her father’s 
second marriage, her young shoulders bore the cares and re- 
sponsibilities of the mother of the family, thus early developing 
in her that self-reliance and executive ability which afterwards 
made her services so valuable. 

When relieved of the burden by the coming of a step-mother, 
she cheerfully resumed her place as a loving and dutiful daugh- 
ter and elder sister. She remained in that position, rejecting 
offers of marriage, till all her brothers and sisters had settled 
in life. Then, on October 5, 1836, she was united in marriage 
to Seymour White, of her native town. The happiness which 
came so late was of but brief duration. Two and a half years 
after her marriage death took her husband from her, and she 
was left to pursue life’s journey alone. 

But she did not allow herself to waste her life in selfish re- 
pining. God needs strong and willing hearts to do his service, 
and she only waited his bidding. The call soon came. The 
matrouship of the Asylum was vacant. She was invited to 
accept the position, and in the autumn of 1839, only a few 
months after the death of her husband, she assumed its duties. 
For thirty-two years she filled the position with rare fidelity, 
devotion, and success. 

Mrs. White was a woman of great equanimity, common sense, 
and large charity for all, with rare poise of Christian character. 
Prompt, energetic, firm, kind, no slackness was tolerated in her 
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department of the Asylum. She ruled the servants with a 
strong, yet gentle hand. To the teachers and other officers 
she was ever courteous and kind—a trusted counsellor and 
friend. To the pupils, she was a faithful, wise, judicious 
mother, winning the love and respect of all. It was really 
touching to see what warm love for her lived in their hearts 
long years after they had left the school. 

But a few days ago, a former pupil, revisiting the school after 
years of absence, spoke of her as one “of whom no Hartford 
pupil of her time can think without a throb of tenderness, or 
even a thrill akin to that which we experience at the mention of 
a sainted mother’s name.” 

In the autumn of 1871, Mrs. White, at the age of seventy- 
three, resigned her position that she might lay off the burden 
of care which she had borne so long, and spend her declining 
years in the rest which she had so well earned. She returned 
to the home of her childhood, where, surrounded by a large 
circle of relatives and friends, her Christian character bore richest 
fruit in large-hearted benevolence and charity. None will miss 


her more than will the poor and the unfortunate. 
JOB WILLIAMS, M. A., 
Principal of the American Asylum, Hartford, Conn. 


JAMES GIBBS. 


To THE general regret of a lurge circle of friends, acquaint- 
ances, and pupils, Mr. James Gibbs, of the Liverpool School 
for the Deaf and Dumb, departed this life Oct. 22, 1884, after 
a sharp attack of congestion of the lungs. 

Born at Watford, Hertfordshire, Sept. 10, 1846, the second 
son of a respectable tradesman of good position in that town, 
Mr. Gibbs received his early training as a pupil teacher at one 
of the National Schools of his native town. From thence he 
removed to the Old Kent Road, London, to commence his short 
but most useful career as a teacher of deaf-mutes, under the late 
principal of that establishment, the Rev. Mr. Watson. Here 
Mr. Gibbs made such progress and proved so good a teacher 
that he was placed in charge of the old Branch School at Mar- 
gate. When the splendid new Institution was opened there he 
was selected to be the head assistant, and proved of great 
service to Mr. Elliott in the organizing and arranging of the 
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large establishment over which that gentleman so efficiently 
presides. 

The esteem in which Mr. Gibbs was held at Margate was 
abundantly shown when, in 1877, he was appointed by the Com- 
mittee of the Liverpool School to undertake the arduous post 
of head master at that place ; he being the recipient of numerous 
flattering testimonials, and leaving with the best wishes of all 
who knew him. 

His fitness for the new post was soon shown, the Liverpool 
School, under his management, having attained to a high degree 
of prosperity, alike financially and educationally. A strict and 
conscientious attention to duty, close application to details, 
combined with great tact and unfailing, never-flagging kindness 
in his intercourse with his pupils, marked all his conduct of 
affairs, and speedily won for him the affection and respect of 
his new employers and subordinates. The number of pupils 
rose rapidly from 86 to 126 during the seven years of his adminis- 
tration, and it is no exaggeration to say that he was heloved by 
every pupil in the school. He took a keen interest in the out- 
door games of his scholars, was very proud of their success as 
swimmers, cricketers, etc., while the Annual Christmas Entertain- 
ment became a feature of the town, and was a source of delight 
not only to the deaf-mutes, but also to a considerable number 
of little children living in the neighborhood of the Institution, 
who looked forward to it with as much eagerness as they did 
to the arrival of Santa Claus or the Christmas plum-pudding. 

With regard to systems of instruction, Mr. Gibbs was a sup- 
porter of the combined system, though to a large extent his 
methods were original, and peculiar to himself. He was at 
work almost to the last on a book of lessons designed to teach 
the structure of the English language step by step by means 
of actions only The idea of this was not of course new, being 
founded on the principles so vividly set forth in various papers 
by Mr. Scott Hutton, of whose abilities Mr. Gibbs had a high 
opinion ; but in the details of arrangement and illustration the 
genius of his character and thoroughness in detail showed 
itself, and there is no doubt that had his life been spared to 
perfect and publish the work it would have occupied a worthy 
place amongst the numerous lesson-books which have from time 
to time been issued by teachers for the use of their pupils. 

Mr. Gibbs took an active interest in the adult deaf and dumb 
of Liverpool, lecturing and interpreting lectures to them on 
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Saturday evenings, hunting out situations for the unemployed, 
and acting as a wise and prudent counsellor and friend to all 
who as deaf-mutes claimed his special sympathy. His loss will 
be severely felt by many of his old pupils now serving their 
apprenticeship, in Liverpool and elsewhere, who could always 
find in him “a friend in need” who never turned a deaf ear to 
the story of their trials and temptations—a friend whose time, 
talents, and means were ever at the service of the distressed 
and afflicted “ children of silence.” 

His thoughts were constantly engaged in endeavoring to find 
out fresh methods and means of alleviating the lot of the deaf 
and dumb; morning, noon, and night would he ponder on the 
problems ever before him, and no rest would he give himself 
till he had solved them to his satisfaction. The writer of this 
brief notice, who—as his confidential assistant from the begin- 
ning of his mastership to within a few months of its all too 
sudden close—had opportunities and means of knowing his 
character well, can truthfully testify that his single purpose in 
life, the object which absorbed his whole nature and energy, 
was to advance the welfare of the Institution and the pupils 
committed to his charge. 

The last remains were committed to earth at Anfield Cem- 
etry, Liverpool, (where lie two infant sons,) amidst the heartfelt 
sorrow of a large gathering of pupils, friends, and relatives. 
Mr. Gibbs leaves a widow (herself formerly a valued teacher of 
the Margate Institution) and two young daughters to mourn 


his loss. 
W. H. ADDISON, A. C. P., 
Head Master of the West of England Institution, Exeter, England. 


SOME PHASES OF CONGENITAL DEAF-MUTISM. 


Tue question raised by Professor Bell in the paper which he 
read before the National Academy of Sciences at New Haven, 
of which a report is given in the January number of the Annals, 
is not devoid of interest for those occupied directly or indirectly 
in the education of the deaf and dumb. Whether the dangers 
the Professor apprehends from the intermarriage of deaf-mutes 
are certain to follow, or not, can be determined by careful sta- 
tistical inquiry rather than by scientific theories, no matter how 
plausible or ingenious they may appear, 
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As a contribution to the facts bearing upon this subject, I 
submit to those readers of the Annals who may have followed 
the New Haven discussion the results of a minute and careful 
investigation, the details of which are to be found in the Report 
of the Irish Census Commissioners for 1871. The portion of 
the inquiry having reference to the number and condition of 
the deaf and dumb was conducted (as at the two previous de- 
cennial periods) under the immediate direction and supervision 
of the medical commissioner, the late Sir William Wilde, a gen- 
tleman who, as an aural surgeon, enjoyed the highest eminence 
in his profession, and whose labors in connection with statistical 
science are widely known and recognized. His reports possess 
an especial value; for fulness of information and accuracy of 
detail they ure far superior to any similar publications in other 
countries. 

I shall simply quote from the Report for 1871, leaving others 
to draw from the facts presented the conclusions which they may 
naturally suggest. 

“Mutism,” he writes, “is transmitted by hereditary taint, 
yet it very seldom descends directly from the parent to the off- 
spring, which is manifest from the following results of the 
inquiry made respecting the marriage state of congenital deaf- 
mutes. After a minute investigation of this subject we find 
115 instances—77 males and 38 females—of the marriage of 
congenital deaf-mutes where either one or both parties were 
affected. In 81 instances we ascertained that only one of the 
parties was congenitally deaf and dumb, and that 264 children, 
none of whom were deaf and dumb, resulted from 67 such mar- 
riages ; in the remaining 14 instances there was no issue. We 
find 4 instances of the marriage of a congenital with an acquired 
deaf-mute, from three of which 7 children resulted, one of whom 
was deaf and dumb. There are 13 instances of the intermar- 
riage of persons, both of whom were congenitally deaf and 
dumb, and from 12 of these marriages 44 children resultea, of 
whom only one was deaf and dumb and another was deaf only. 
The grandparents of the former, on the mother’s side, and a 
grand uncle on the father’s, were also deaf and dumb. In 4 
instances where one parent was congenitally deaf and dumb 
the condition of the other parent and of the offspring could not 
be ascertained. Of 315 children resulting from 87 of the afore- 
mentioned marriages only two were deaf and dumb, and -one 
deaf only. Ina case of the intermarriage of congenital deaf- 
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mutes, although the husband’s parents were second cousins, 
aud the wife’s also related, and her sister deaf and dumb, yet 
none of the 8 children resulting from this marriage were in any 
way afflicted.” 

Referring to this subject in their Report for 1881 the Com- 
missioners remark : “An inquiry having been carried out at the 
censuses of 1851, 1861, and 1871 as to the condition regarding 
deafness and dumbness of the children of congenital deaf- 
mutes, and the result in each census being of a negative char- 
acter, it was not considered necessary to repeat this investiga- 
tion, as it appears evident that the question of deafness and 
dumbness in the parents has no influence in propagating the 
defect.” 

During the course of the discussion which followed the read- 
ing of his paper, Professor Bell expressed the opinion that con- 
sanguineous marriages were not so productive of deaf offspring 
as people generally supposed, and he stated that the researches 
of Dr. Darwin seemed to support this conclusion. Upon this 
point the Irish Report for 1871 gives very exhaustive and valu- 
able information. 

Speaking of the causes of congenital deaf-dumbness the Com- 
missioners observe: “Too close consanguinity, or the inter- 
marriage of relatives, and also hereditary predisposition, have 
long been supposed to be causes of congenital mutism. On the 
present occasion (as in 1851 and 1861) these subjects were 
specially investigated, and the results tend to establish these 
suppositions as ascertained facts. * * * According as the 
degree of relationship is more remote, mutism occurs in a less 
number of cases. Thus we find that in 20] instances where the 
parents of mutes were related previous to marriage 85 were in 
the degree of first cousins, 63 in that of second, 32 in that of 
third, 7 in that of fourth, and in 14 they were more remotely 
related. 

“The result of the intermarriage in 85 instances of first 
cousins was 51 cases of one mute in the family—48 congenital 
and 3 acquired; 19 of two mutes—17 congenital and two ac- 
quired ; 11 of three, 1 of four, 1 of five, 1 of six, and 1 of seven 
mutes in the family; all of which were congenital. 

“From the intermarriage in 63 instances of second cousins 
one mute in the family resulted in 39 instances—37 congenital 
and 2 acquired; 13 of two in the family—12 congenital and 1 
acquired ; 6 of three, 4 of four, and 1 of five mutes; all of which 
were congenital. 
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‘In 32 instances of the intermarriage of third cousins, some 
of the offspring were mute—one in a family having occurred in 
19 instances, all of which were congenital ; two in 8 instances — 
7 congenital and 1 acquired; and three in 5 instances, all of 
which were congenital. 

“There were 7 instances of mutes resulting from the inter- 
marriage of fourth cousins, all of which were congenital—in 5 
of them there was one mute in the family, in 1 there were three, 
and in 1 as many as five. 

“In 14 instances the parents of the mutes were related in the 
degree of fifth or sixth cousins, and it is presumed from such 
marriages one mute in a family occurred 7 times, two 6 times, 
and three once.” 

From an examination of the table furnished by the Commis- 
sioners we perceive that 141 cases of congenital deafness re- 
sulted from the intermarriage in 85 instances of first cousins ; 
100 in 63 instances of the intermarriage of second cousins ; 48 
from 32 instances of third cousins ; 13 from 7 instances of 
Jourth cousins, and 22efrom 7 instances of the intermarriage of 
Jifth and sixth cousins ; thus giving a total of 324 cases of con- 
genital deaf-dumbness resulting from the intermarriage of rela- 
tives, or nearly one-tenth of the total number (3,297) returned 
as being deaf and dumb from birth. 

During the progress of the inquiry the following interesting 
cases came under the notice of the Commissioners: No. 1. In 
a case of two mutes in a family where the parents were first 
cousins one was born deaf and dumb, and the other became 
dumb and idiotic at 6 years of age without any assignable 
cause. No. 2. In a case of two congenital deaf-mutes in a fam- 
ily the grandparents on the mother’s side were first cousins, and 
the parents also were first cousins; seven cousins were also 
deaf and dumb. No. 3. Ina case of five congenital deaf-mutes 
in the family the grandparents on the mother's side were first 
cousins, and the parents also first cousins; two first cousins 
were also deaf and dumb. No. 4. Two children in a family of 
8 became dumb and idiotic at 4 and 5 years of age, respectively ; 
no cause could be assigned for it but that the parénts were re- 
lated in the degree of third cousins. No. 5. A child whose 
parents were first cousins is said to have become dumb at three 
years of age without any assignable cause; a sister was born 
dumb and became paralyzed shortly after birth. No. 6. Of a 
family of five childrea whose parents were second cousins two 
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were born deaf and dumb. Their father was married a second 
time, but this wife was not related to him before marriage, and 
none of the 6 children resulting therefrom were afflicted with 
deaf-dumbness. No.7. Ina family of 8 children whose parents 
were second cousins there were three mutes—one born deaf and 
dumb, one born dumb without other defect, and the condition 
of the third could not be ascertained. 

The subject was again investigated in the census inquiry of 
1881, and the results ascertained but further illustrate and con- 
firm the opinion expressed by the Commissioners of 1871 re- 
specting the influence of consanguineous marriages in the pro- 


duction of congenital deaf-dumbness. 
T. A. WALSH, 
Teacher in the Institution at Namur, Belgium. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STATISTICS. 


Tue Committee appointed by the Fifth Conference of Princi- 
pals, at Faribault, Minn., “to prepare a blank form for the 
collection of statistics concerning the deaf and dumb,” have 
performed, to the best of their ability, the duty assigned them, 
and beg leave to report, as directed, through the Anvads. 

The Committee met at Faribault on the evening of the 13th 
of July, and after a general discussion of the subject assigned 
to them requested Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, Dr. A. G. Bell, and Mr. 
A. L. E. Crouter to act as a Sub-Committee. 

In accordance with a call issued by the Chairman, a meeting 
of the Sub-Committee was held at the National Deaf-Mute Col- 
lege, Washington, Nov. 22, 1884, at half-past ten A. M. Dr. 
Gallaudet, Dr. Bell, and Mr. Crouter were present. 

It was voted that Dr. E. A. Fay be requested to sit with the 
Sub-Committee and to act as its Secretary. 

It was agreed to take the form of statistics used by the Penn- 
sylvania Institution as the basis upon which, with such amend- 
ments as might be adopted, a blank form for the collection of 
statistics should be prepared for publication in the Annals. 

The Sub-Committee proceeded to consider the proposed 
form, and after making some progress in the work adjourned 
at one P. M., to meet on the following day at eleven o'clock. 

The Sub-Committee met, pursuant to adjournment, Nov. 
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23, 1884, at 11 o’clock. Messrs. Gallaudet, Bell, Crouter, and 
Fay were present. 

The consideration of a blank form for statistics was resumed, 
and a form was agreed upon, subject to the approval of the 
absent members of the full Committee. Forms of questions 
for inquiry were also adopted, subject to the same conditions. 
The Chairman and Secretary were authorized to put the forms 
adopted into shape, communicate with the absent members, 
and prepare a report for the next number of the Annals. 

The Chairman was authorized to present the following com- 
munication to the Standing Executive Committee of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb: 

GENTLEMEN: We beg leave to call your attention to certain forms for 
the collection and preservation of statistics concerning the deaf which 
we have prepared and are about to publish in the American Annals, in 
pursuance of the instructions of the Fifth Conference of Principals of 
American Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb. We would respectfully 
suggest that great good might be accomplished if you, in your capacity 
as representatives of the Convention, would cause blank forms to be 
printed, as proposed in what we have prepared, which might be furnished 
to the various institutions and schools at cost, and so facilitate the collec- 
tion of uniform and full statistics. 


Dr. Bell was authorized to request a Committee of the Ameri- 
can Otological Society to designate the probably real causes of 
deafness as related to the causes usually assigned by parents 
and friends. 

The Committee then adjourned. 

The members of the Committee attach much importance to 
the request they make of the Standing Executive Committee of 
the Convention, and entertain the hope that the Committee or 
the Convention may find it practicable to arrange for the codi- 
fication from time to time of such information as may be gath- 
ered concerning the deaf in the manner proposed by this Com- 
mittee—-perhaps by the establishment at some central point of 
a permanent bureau of statistics, with which all the schools 
may be induced to place themselves in regular communication. 

The following heading of a biank form for the registration of 
statistics, questions to be asked on the admission of pupils, 
and questions to be asked of former pupils and of their em- 
ployers, are recommended by the Committee : 
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Questions to be Asked on the Admission of Pupils. 


. What is the child’s full name ? 

. When born? (Give year, month, and day.) 

. Where born? 

. Was the child born deaf? 

. If not born deaf, at what age was hearing lost? 

. From what cause ? 

. Is the child totally, or partially deaf? 

. What noises can the child hear? 

. To what extent can the child hear the sound of the voice ? 

. Have efforts been made to cure the deafness; and, if any, in what way 

and with what results ? 

. Can the child understand anything by reading from the lips of the 

person speaking ? 

. Is the child totally dumb ? 

.-Can the child utter any intelligible words? 

- Does the child communicate by signs intelligible to those with whom 

it has constant intercourse ? 

. What have been the general moral conduct and disposition of the 

child ? 

. What is the state of the child’s health in general ? 

. What is the condition of the child’s eyesight ? 

. Is the child free from fits, from scrofulous ulcerations, and from every 

symptom of acute, chronic, or cutaneous disease ? 

. Has the child had the small-pox? — 

. Has the child been vaccinated ? 

- Has the child had scarlet fever, measles, mumps, whooping-cough, or 

any other disease? (State which.) 

. Has the child been under instruction at any time ; if so, where and for 

how long? 

. Can the child read or write ? 

. Has the child learned to perform any manual labor, or ever been use- 
fully employed; if so, in what? 

Does the child live with its parents? If not, state with whom it lives, 
and where, and how it is maintained. 

. Give the father’s full name. 

. Give full names of father’s parents before their marriage. 

. Give the mother’s full name before marriage. 

. Give full names of mother’s parents before their marriage. 

. Where do the child’s parents reside? (Give county, township, and 

nearest P. O.) 

- Where was the father born? 

. Where was the mother born ? 

. Is the father deaf? 

. If the father is deaf, was he born so, or at what age and from what 
cause did he become deaf? 

Is the mother deaf ? 

. If the mother is deaf, was she born so, or at what age and from what 

cause did she become deaf? 
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. Were the father and mother cousins, or related in any degree before 
marriage ? 
. What are the parents’ occupations ? 


9. Has the father any, and, if any, what deaf relatives? (Give their 


names. ) 

. Has the mother any, and, if any, what deaf relatives? (Give their 
names. ) 

. How many children have the parents had? (Give their full names,with 
dates of birth and death, if any have died.) 

. Name. those born deaf. 


3. Name those who have become deaf, and give cause of deafness and 


age at which deafness occurred. 
. Give post-office address of parent or guardian. 


Questions to be Asked of Former Pupils. 


. Were you taught a trade while at school? If so, what trade? 

. What has been your occupation since leaving school ? 

. Have you been able to support yourself by it ? 

. Give the name and post-office address of your present employer. 

. Was it difficult for you to learn your present trade ? 

. Have you had any great difficulty in obtaining employment ? 

. Did the instruction which you received in the shops or sewing-room 
when at school aid you in learning your present occupation ? 

. Have you any difficulty in communicating with hearing and speaking 
persons ? 


9. How do you usually communicate with them ? 


. Has your knowledge of language improved since you left school ? 

. Do you think a longer term of instruction would have been profitable 
to you? 

. Were you taught articulation and lip-reading at school ? 

. If so, have you continued to practise them, or either of them ? 

. Can you unJerstand persons when they speak to you? 

. Can other persons understand you when you speak to them ? 

. Are your associates mostly deaf or hearing persons ? 

. Are you connected with any church? If so, name the church and 
pastor. 

. Who were your teachers while at school ? 

. Are you married? Give full name of husband, or of wife before 
marriage. 

. Did you marry a deaf or a hearing person? If deaf, where educated ? 
. Was your wife (or husband) born deaf ? 

. Are you and your wife (or husband) cousins, or were you related in 
any degree before marriage ? 


3. Have you or your wife (or husband).any deaf relatives? If so, name 


them. 

. Have you any children, and how many? Give names and dates of 
birth and death, if any have died. 

. Were any of your children born deaf? If so, name them. 

. Name any who have become deaf since birth, and give causes of deaf- 
ness, and age at which deafness occurred. 
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. Do you know of any deaf-mute children who have not been at 


school ? 


. If so, will you please send the names and addresses of their parents or 


guardians ? 


. Do you live in the country, in a town, or ina village ? 
. Give your name and post-office address. 
. Add anything further concerning yourself that you think would be of 


interest. 


Questions to be Asked of Employers. 


. Is -— ——-, a deaf person, in your employment ? 
. What is trade ? 


3. Had he greater difficulty in learning the trade than hearing persons 


usually have ? 


4. How does he communicate with you and others ? 


. Can he articulate so as to be understood; and, if at all, how much ? 
. Can he understand the speech of others by reading from their lips ; 


if so, how much ? 


. Is__ he self-supporting ? 
. What are general character and conduct ? 


9. In what estimate is he held in the community ? 


- Does he apparently lead a happy and contented life ? 


Give any further particulars of interest. 


The foregoing forms and questions are submitted to the in- 


stitutions and schools for the deaf in America in the hope that 
they will meet with general approval, and in the belief that, 
through their adoption and use, information of very great value 
concerning the deaf in this country may be obtained and made 
available for reference. 


Respectfully submitted. 
EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 
PHILIP G. GILLETT, 
A. L. E. CROUTER, 
JOB WILLIAMS, 
Committee, 
Wasuineton, D. C., December 12, 1884. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE HEARING 
OF THE DEAF. 


Tue Committee “to make thorough investigation of the sub- 
ject of tests of hearing, together with the best methods of the 
treatment and cultivation of latent aural power,” constituted by 
the Third Convention of American Articulation Teachers of the 
Deaf, beg leave to submit, through the Annals, the following 
preliminary report : 

Deeply impressed by Mr. Gillespie’s paper on ‘The Aural 
Instruction of the Semi-Deaf,” and the discussion which fol- 
lowed the reading of this paper, the members of the Committee 
promptly took up the work assigned them. Prominent otolo- 
gists of the country have been consulted upon certain points ; 
and the American Otological Society, at its annual meeting, 
courteously received Mr. Clarke, discussed questions submitted 
by him, and appointed a committee to confer with this Com- 
mittee and to report to the Society. The various instruments 
and means in use to test the hearing have been noted, and sev- 
eral instruments have been designed and constructed. The 


utility of an instrumental test has been demonstrated by Mr. 
Clarke’s experiments with the audiometer referred to in his 
report submitted herewith.* The Committee, however, hope to 
be able to present an instrument which will serve the same 
practical purpose, and also furnish a standard of great scientific 
value in the comparison of all the different degrees of hearing 


power. 

The tests already made confirm the impression that a very 
large proportion of “ deaf-mutes,” -so called, possess hearing, 
the degree ranging from a slight impairment to sensations not 
distinguishable from feeling. 

A long and thorough course of experiment is required to de- 
termine the number and proportion of those having a utilizable 
amount of hearing. 

The prevailing opinion appears to be against the assump- 
tion that the physiological instrument of hearing, the auditory 
apparatus, can be cultivated and improved (as, for instance, a 
weak muscle may be strengthened) by judicious exercise ; but 


* The hearing of the pupils in the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb has been tested by the same instrument, with results not differing 


materially from those in New York. 
59 
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we should not lose sight of the p»ssible improvement connected 
with the general physical development and improved physio- 
logical conditions of maturing youth, and if the improvement 
sometimes noted be intellectual instead of physical, or partly 
both, it probably does not materially affect the course to be 
pursued by him who wouid render this faculty useful to his 
pupil. 

The genius, skill, and experience of Dr. Itard* give great 
weight to the conclusions expressed in his memoir upon “/’ Hd- 
ucation physiologique du sens auditif chez les sourds-muets.” 

A commission of the Royal Academy of Medicine, after a 
thorough examination of the processes employed by Itard, con- 
vinced of the exactness of Dr. Itard’s statements, presented a 
report, which was adopted unanimously. This report states 
that “ Mr. Itard has, in the first. place, demonstrated the rarity 
of total deafness. He allows that one-fifth of the deaf-mutes 
are totally deaf.~ Of the remaining four-fifths, two-fifths con- 
found speech with other sounds. There remain two-fifths who 
hear speech more or less distinctly, and these may be divided 
into four classes : 

“1. Deaf-mutes who distinguish all the vocal sounds when 
addressed directly to them, slowly, in a loud voice, and with 
considerable repetition. 

“2. Those who distinguish both vowels and consonants, but 
who confound such analogous forms as da and pa, fa and va, 
ta and da; and also ov and 9, é and en. 

“3. Those who confound all syllabic sounds or very unlike 
consonants, such as pain and faim, gant and dent, but can 
readily distinguish vowels. 

“4. Those who can distinguish the voice from other sounds, 
but confound all vocal sounds. 

“These semi-deaf or ‘sourds-entendants, to whatever class 
they belong, present this remarkable phenomenon: that, sub- 
mitted to methodical exercises, they quickly acquire one higher 
degree of hearing, and sometimes, though rarely, two.” 


* Born 1774; died 1838. Resident physician and aural surgeon to the 
Paris Institution, 1779-1838. For Biographical Sketch see the Annals, vol. 
v, pp. 110-124. 

+ May 6, 1828. See Meniére: Surdi-Mutité, 1853, p. 29. 

t In a previous publication Itard had placed the proportion of the totally 
deaf at more than one-half of the whole number. 

{ Maladies de l’oreille, Itard, t. II, p. 401, 
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In conclusion, “the Commission regards it as demonstrated 
that, by means of the special educution of the auditory sense, 
practised by Itard, from one-tenth to one-twelfth of the pupils 
admitted as deaf-mutes can communicate by speech with their 
Jamilies upon leaving the institution.” “It recognizes the ne- 
cessity for the special class for these semi-deaf demanded by 
Itard and the Council of Administration.”* 

Twenty-five years later the subject was discussed at length 
in the Imperial Academy of Medicine, and, in response to a 
question submitted by the Minister of the Interior, “ Whether 
among the pupils entering the National Institution each year 
there was to be found a certain number susceptible of ameliora- 
tion or cure, who might attain to the perception of speech di- 
rectly by the ear or through the aid of acoustic instruments or 
by other means?” the Academy formulated this reply: “Among 
the pupils entering each year there is found generally a certain 
numbert who appear susceptible of amelioration, and who ought 
to be placed under special treatment; but experience has not 
yet taught us that they are susceptible of complete cure.”{ 

In the same direction we may cite more recent authorities. 

One thinks “hearing might be improved by a course of ex- 
ercises that appea'ed to the hearing and not to the sight. He 
cannot say that there is any positive improvement of the organ, 
but the mind learns to recognize the impressions it receives. 
He has great hopes of improvement in every case where the 
voice can he heard at all. A superintendent of a telephone ex- 
change tells him that in cases where employés at first had great 
difficulty in understanding the telephone, after some months’ 
use the difficulty entirely disappeared.” (1) 

Another authority says: “In some cases of considerable deaf- 
ness I have found the continued use of the conversation tube 
to be of benefit to the hearing. ; 

“Tn cases, for instance, of impaired mobility of the sound- 
transmitting poitions of the ear, the repeated impact of sound- 
waves increases the mobility of the parts, and in cases of deaf- 

*M.m. de Acad. de M:d., t II, p. 178. 

+ The Commission of the Academy, which had had the matter under 
examination for nearly four years, placed this number at 20 to 25 per cent. 
See De la Surdi-Mutit¢, par A. Houdin, 1855, p. 129. For Report in full, 
see pp. 115-1::0. 

tMeniére: Surdi Mutité, p. 350. 

(?) Dr. Samuel J. Jones, of Chicago. 
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mutism, where there is hearing for words through the conver- 
sation tube, daily exercise of the kind assists in the modulation 
of the voice materially. 

“The number of cases, among children usually classed as 
deaf-mutes, in which utilizable hearing exists, and also in which 
the hearing may be improved, is, I am convinced, much larger 
than is generally supposed, and suggests the advisability of 
some arrangement for qualified examination in this respect of 
children in deaf-mute institutions.” (*) 

Still another holds that the portion of the brain receiving im- 
pressions through the auditory nerve has lain dormant for so 
long a time that it responds slowly and with great difficulty to 
those impressions when first received, but if the impressions 
are continued it will finally respond more easily, and may even 
perceive impressions that were formerly unable to rouse it 
at all. (*) 

In some cases the hearing appears to improve without any 
treatment or course of exercises. Two of these cases of im- 
provement have been so marked as to attract the attention of 
all their friends. In one of these there is an ability to repeat 
words correctly from hearing, without the least idea of the 
meaning, though when the word was spelled on the hand it was 
at once recognized. 

While the Committee is not prepared to recommend any set 
system of experiments or of training where hearing power is 
suspected or has been discovered that would not suggest itself 
readily to any instructor, it seems specially due to the older 
pupils, whose school life is almost over, that immediate efforts 
be made to test their hearing by such means as may be at hand, 
passing from the faintest to the loudest sounds; drums and 
bells, large and small, tuning-forks, musical instruments, the 
audiphone, and the voice, for instance, may be used. In all cases 
care should be taken to avoid possible injury to the ear by 
shouting into it, or into the flexible ear-tube which is recom- 
mended for aural experiments. 

Wherever any vowels or words can be distinguished by a 
pupil when blindfolded, either directly or through a tube or an 
audiphone, efforts to utilize the hearing should not be lightly 
abandoned. 

Talk to the pupil, and talk loud. Teach the elementary 


(*) Dr. Clarence J. Blake, of Boston. (*) Dr. Samuel Sexton, of New 
York. 
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sounds of the English language as you would to a child that 
has no hearing, but remember that your pupil does hear. In 
an articulation class, let the teacher speak with at least a nat- 
ural, if not a raised voice, and abandon the habit that some 
teachers have of simply moving the organs of speech and making 
no sound ; and let the children use an audiphone or ear-trumpet, 
if either is of any use or the pupil thinks so. 

Perhaps at some time in the future we may find a test of 
hearing such that we can say, all who come up to a certain 
point by this standard can be taught by the ear, and it is use- 
less to waste time on those who do not. At present there is no 
such test. 

The instrument, which in Mr. Clarke’s hands has been so 
efficient, stimulates the desire of the committee to furnish the 
profession as perfect a testing instrument as possible at an 
early day. The Washington members of the Committee com- 
mend to the attention of educators of the deaf the extracts 
from Mr. Clarke’s report to the Committee herewith printed. 

The Committee reserves important matters for future consid- 
eration, and, thankful for assistance already received, invites 
the further co-operation of all who can in any way contribute 
to the success of its labors. 

ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 
JOSEPH C. GORDON, 
F. D. CLARKE, 
Committee. 
Wasuinaton, D. C., Dec. 13, 1884. 


Extracts from Mr. Clarke's Report on the Tests of Hearing at 
New York. 


I recetvep the first audiometer on September 25th, 1884, and 
at once began testing the hearing of the pupils and officers of 
the New York Institution. 

On October 6th I spent the day at the Institution for the 
Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, at 67th st. and Lexington 
ave., testing the hearing of all the pupils there. 

At the New York Institution the total number of tests made 
was 368. Of this number 27 were rejected as doubtful tests. 
By this it is meant that for some reason the pupils fancied that 
the sound was heard when the audiometer was silent, or that 
it was impossible to find out whether they heard or not, owing 
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to want of development of mind. This latter class were mostly 
very young pupils. 

The remaining 341 cases and their hearing by the audiometer 
are given below, grouped into classes of 5 centimeters on the 
audiometer scale: 

Audiometer. Number. Percentage. 

0 20.52 

0 and under 5 2.63 +- 

5 10 8.79 + 
10 ‘ 15 32.96 + 
15 20 18.47 + 
20 ‘ 25 7.33 + 
25 30 293 + 
30 35 1.46 + 
35 ‘ 40 1.17 + 
40 “ 45 0.58 + 
45 50 1.17 + 
50 55 0.58 + 
55 and upwards 2.34 + 


In this table those whose hearing is marked 0 may not be ab- 
solvtely deaf, but they could not hear the loudest sound of the 
instrument used. For all practical purposes they may be put 
down as totally deaf. 

The group of 55 and upwards includes all those who heard 
to the limit of the audiometer used, which was some distance 
above absolute silence. 

At the Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf- 
Mutes there were 148 tests made, 31 of which were rejected as 
doubtful, leaving 117, who heard as follows: 

Audiometer. Number. Percentage. 
0 7 5.98. 
Oto 5 1 0.86. 
5 10 10.26. 

10 * 15 36.75. 
15 ‘* 20 20.51. 
20 ‘* 25 16.24. 
25 ** 30 0.86. 
30 35 2.56. 
35 40 
40 45 0.86. 
45 ** 50 0.86. 
55 and over 2 56. 


* Includes 2 who are reported as dumb and not deaf. 


341 ] 
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The experimenters at New York soon fixed on the point 20 
as about that which separates those who hear enough to be in- 
structed through the ear from those who do not; at least, they 
thought that all above that number should be carefully tried for 
several weeks before being excluded from an aural class; sub- 
sequent experiments have induced them to lower this number 
to 15, or perhaps 14. 

The facts that more than half of those tested heard between 
10 and 20 on the audiometer scale, and that when the air 
was enclosed the vibration of the telephone could be felt to 
about the same point, raised the doubt that perhaps the experi- 
menters had mistaken feeling for hearing. 

The writer has twice before been connected with pretty ex- 
tensive tests of the hearing of deaf-mutes, and was well aware 
of this danger. It was one of the points he had brought before 
the Otological Society for discussion. Both he and Professor 
E. H. Currier, in charge of the articulation department of the 
New York Institution, who has given, and continues to give, 
most intelligent assistance, criticism, and advice in these experi- 
ments, had noticed this vibration before a single test was made, 
and had, as they thought, taken precautions to guard against 
its being mistaken for hearing. As all of the tests made at New 
York were made by Professor Currier or the writer, in person, 
they felt reasonably sure that they were right, but wished to 
make it equally clear to others. 

It was argued, if this is feeling the reading for each ear should 
be the same. The record was carefully gone over, and all who 
heard equally in both ears were selected for re-examination. 
Professor Currier, who has experimented with most of the “aids 
of hearing,” recommended for this test the “conical conversa- 
tion tube” as more likely to give satisfactory results than any 
other. After many of these tests had been made it was found 
necessary to have some scale of marking, and the following was 
adopted : 

Those able to recognize any one vowel only (generally 6) 
All the following: 4d, é, i, 0, 60, a, ow, d, but unable clearly to distin- 

gGuish one or two, usually 3. 
No mistakes in the above 
Other sounds recognized 
If thought capable of being taught through the ear 


To which was added another class : 
If there is no doubt about capability of teaching through the ear.......6.6. 
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After rejecting those whose hearing was 0.—0,* who cer- 
tainly neither heard nor felt, and those whose hearing was 55, 
who certainly heard, there remained nine with equal readings 
for each ear, who heard as follows: 

1. Audiometer 165 Tube 5 

16 
11 
13“ 
11 ‘* Not tested, absent. 

22 6.6. Can carry on a conversation. 
22 “ 6.6. 

94 1. Doubtful. 

103 

In these cases, with the exception of No. 2, the tube tests 
confirm the audiometer tests. The case where the audiphone 
made the pupil hear, when the tube did not, will be spoken of 
later. 

At the 67th-st. Institution there were only two whose hear- 
ing was equal in both ears. No farther test has been made of 
them. 

It was farther ascertained that there was quite a large num- 
ber who heard 0 in one ear, and various degrees of the instru- 
ment in the other. These are tabulated according to their hear- 
ing in the other ear, as follows: 


Hears with audiphone, 6. 


Totally deaf one ear ; hearing in other. 


New York Insrirurion. 67TH-StT. INSTITUTION. 


Audiometer. Number. Per cent. || Number. Per cent. 


10 
13 
46 
16 
4 
1 


6.66 + 
26.66 + 
33.33 
20.00 

6.66 

0.00 

6.66 


1 Total, 15 
| 


*In giving audiometer readings the right ear is always given first, if 
there is a difference in the two ears. 


48.93 
1 1.06 + — | 
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The percentage of those whose hearing is between 10 and 20 
is as large here as before; in the New York Institution much 
larger. If these are not tests of thearing, we must conclude 
that deaf-mutes have more feeling on one side than on the 
other. 

Dr. Peet has selected two classes of ten each from two other 
classes that numbered twenty-five and twenty-six. These classes 
are now known as the Aural Classes of the Institution; and 
Professor Currier has formed from the classes under his in- 
struction in articulation two classes of 7 and 5 members, re- 
spectively, to be instructed orally. Both of these classes confirm 
the opinion of the value of the audiometer tests, though there 
are in them two cases whose audiometer readings are 14 and 
144. These two cases determined us to test all those whose 
audiometer test was above 15, and also several of those doubt- 
ful cases that seemed most promising. 


Audiometer test, 15 or above. 


No. selected, 126; not tested, 7; No. of tests, 119. 


! 


Percentage of Percentage of 
Tube-hearing. | Number. | tube tests, 119. Aud. tests, 341. 


6.67 
3.36 
2.57 
10.03 


=> 


CO De 
WO bo 


6.6. 
Doubtful — 


If it is desired to give aural instruction a favorable trial, all 
except those whose tube test is 0 ought to have at least a few 
weeks of aural training. They number in this table 110, or 
over 92 per cent. of those hearing 15 or over by the audiometer 
—more than 32 per cent. of all the tests made. 

But if, convinced that the more unpromising cases will not 
improve, we only take those who hear all the open vowels with- 
out training, (above 3 in this table;) there are still 91 left, or 
over 26 per cent. of the whole number tested. 

Of course these are tests of the present condition, and it may 
be that the hearing power of these children is already as fully 
trained and educated as it ever will be; but, until the attempt 


33 

.16 

“86 

51 

.16 

.66 
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to develop it has been made and failed, we have no right to 
Say SO. 

Making 20 of the audiometer scale the standard above which 
all should hear the tube, we drop out all those whose hearing by 
the tube is 0, but we also drop 10 whose hearing is 6, and 13 
whose hearing is 6.6. This proves that 15 is more nearly right 
than 20. Some tube tests have been made below 15, but, with the 
exception of those mentioned above, no promising results have 
been found. These tube tests have entirely re-established the 
confidence that the New York experimenters had in the audio- 
meter tests at first. The audiometer will not tell whether a 
pupil can or cannot be taught to speak as certainly as the 
thermometer tells the temperature, but it gives us very reliable 
indications of what to expect in a tenth part of the time that 
we could otherwise ascertain it. 

Why the tube tests and the audiometer tests do not exactly 
coincide I cannot at present say with certainty, but the follow- 
ing reasons seem to me to have weight. 

First. In the tube test the memory and judgment of sound 
form very important factors, and the test is as much a test of 
these as of the hearing power. Given two pupils of equal 
audiometer reading, but of great difference in mental capacity 
and knowledge, I think I am safe in saying that the tube test 
of the more intelligent would be the higher. 

Second. For accurate comparison the tests should have been 
made at the same time. I think that the hearing of our pupils 
varies considerably within quite short periods. Tests on this 
point are too few to generalize from. 

Third. The audiometer seems to test all the hearing the pupil 
has. Its reading is the sum of what has been called the “aerial” 
and “bone conduction.” I think the tube only tests the aerial 
and not the bone conduction. This view was first suggested 
to me by an experiment made by Mr. Currier with the audi- 
phone. 

A few tests have been made with this instrument. They go 
to show that in nearly every case where there was an audiometer 
reading of over 15 and a tube test of 0 or 1, the pupil hears 
with the audiphone. 

Fourth. The strength of the tube should bear some relation 
to the amount of deafness. Several of these cases seem more 
annoyed than helped by the tube used, and we think that very 
possibly a weaker one may help them. 
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The New York member of the Committee feels fully that he 
has not done all that should be done in investigating this mat- 
ter. The time at his disposal has been very limited. In his 
opinion, thoroughly to test the aural ability of all the pupils at 
this Institution, and to decide absolutely upon what means are 
best for this purpose, would take the undivided time and thought 
of a well-read and intelligent man for several months. 

If to this is added the other work suggested by the resolu- 
tion appointing the Committee, it is difficult to set any limit 
to the time necessary. 

The importance of a little more powerful aid to hearing than 
any of those we now have cannot be too strongly urged. If 
we had one that would reach the great percentage of those be- 
tween 10 and 15 as well as the tube does those above 15, one- 
half of our pupils could be taught through the ear. 

We have before us a vast field for experiment, and, if we only 
arouse the attention of the teachers of the deaf to its import- 
ance, we feel sure that the experiments will be faithfully made. 

F. D. CLARKE. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama Institution.—Mr. J. H. Johnson, jr., has resigned 
the position of teacher, to become a teacher in the Kentucky 
Institution, and the place has been supplied by the appoint- 
ment of Miss A. L. Johnson. 


Mr. Bell’s School.—Dr. Bell has established in connection 
with his school a Visible-Speech printing-office. Arrangements 
will shortly be made whereby any school using Visible Speech 
may have articulation exercises, charts, etc., printed. A set of 
charts suitable for school-room use will soon be issued. 

A “parent’s class” has been organized in connection with 
the school, for the instruction of the parents and friends of the 
pupils, so that they may learn what to do for the pupils at 
home. In this class there are nine reguiar pupiis. 


Ventral New York Institution.—Mrs. Jean V. Berry has re- 
signed the position of teacher, and is succeeded by Miss Mary 
C. Bennett, a graduate of Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 

The Nucleus, a bright little paper published by Martin R. 
Minkle, a pupil of the Institution, has been enlarged, and its 
name is changed to the Register. ‘ 
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Chicago Day-Schools.—Mr. L. M. Larson resigned the posi- 
tion of teacher at the close of the last school year, and is suc- 
ceeded by Miss Ida Christie. 


Colorado Institute. —Mr. J. W. Blattner has resigned the po- 
sition of principal, and is succeeded by Mr. D. C. Dudley, late 
principal of the Kentucky Institution. 


Edinburgh (Henderson Row) School.—Mr. Bryden has re- 
signed the headmastership to take a similar position in the 
Ulster Institution, and is succeeded by Mr. Benstead, formerly 
of the London Asylum, and more recently of Donaldson’s 
Hospital, Edinburgh. 

Mr. Illingsworth, formerly a teacher in this School, has been 
appointed headmaster of the Liverpool School. 


Florida Institute.—The buildings are completed, and our 
latest information is that the school was to be organized on the 
15th of December last. 


Indiana Institution.—Dr. Glenn has retired from the posi- 
tion of superintendent, and is succeeded by Col. Eli Baker, of 
Lebanon, Ind., a gentleman who is said to have been a success- 


ful teacher of hearing youth, but, like his immediate prede- 
cessor, is without experience in deaf-mute instruction. 


Iowa Institution.—Miss Jennie C. Cramer, a graduate of the 
Minnesota School, in which she taught for six years after her 
graduation, and for two years a teacher in this Institution, died 
Oct. 18, 1884, at the age of twenty-six. “While she was a 
pupil,” says Mr. Noyes, in the Mute’s Companion, “she won 
the hearts of all by her studiousness, gentleness, and fidelity, 
and when promoted to the responsible duties of teacher she 
was equally admired. Very few teachers were her equal in 
clearness, gracefulness, and accuracy of expression in signs, or 
in developing accuracy of thought and expression in her pupils. 
She loved the work, loved her pupils, and this love stimulated 
them to new efforts and excellence in all they did.” 

The Institution buildings had a narrow escape from destruc- 
tion by fire in October. A gas explosion set fire to the gas- 
house, and it was only after hard fighting by officers and 
pupils that the fire was subdued. The damage was but slight. 


Kentucky Institution.—Mr. Dudley resigned the principal- 
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ship Nov. 5 on account; of ill health, to the deep regret of all 
connected with the Institution. He is succeeded by Mr. W. K. 
Argo, B. A., who has been a teacher in the Institution for five 
years. Mr. J. L. Johnson, jr., late a teacher in the Alabama 
Institution, was chosen to fill Mr. Argo’s place. 


Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution.—Sister Mary Anne 
writes: “We had it long in contemplation to separate the 
younger boys from the older, and this year at last have been 
able to accomplish our desire. We have built a “ Branch 
House” in the suburbs, where the boys (now thirty in number) 
under twelve years of age will be cared for and educated after 
a method more suitable to their years than was ever possible 
where they were in the same establishment with the older boys, 
whose time is equally divided between school and work-shop. 
Besides the Branch House, we have put up an addition to the. 
main building, which gives us large, pleasant work-shops. 

“We now have regularly employed about thirty pupils at 
printing, fifteen at tailoring, ten at shoemaking, and forty at 
machine-sewing, dress-making, and plain sewing. As to the 
girls, but a small proportion of them are under twelve years, and 
our accommodations for them are ample. Therefore, we still 
retain themall in the main institution. We have increased con- 
siderably our museum collection, and have an adaptation of 
Kindergarten suitable for the younger pupils. We also give 
more attention to articulation and lip-reading ; every teacher is 
required to know and teach it to the pupils. One teacher and 
a matron have been added to the staff.” 

Liverpool School.—The vacancy occasioned by the death of 
Mr. Gibbs has been filled by the appointment of Mr. Illings- 
worth, late a teacher in the Edinburgh (Henderson Row) 
School. 


Louisiana Institution.—It is said in the deaf-mute papers 
that Mr. Ferguson has resigned the principalship on account 
of ill-health. Letters of inquiry addressed to the Institution 
by the editor of the Annals have received no reply. 

Michigan Institution.—Mr. Geo. Cook, who for two years 
had been filling the position of boys’ supervisor, was, at the 
beginning of the present year, made a teacher in place of Mr. 
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S. H. Howard. Miss Celia Potter, a former graduate, was ap- 
pointed as teacher in place of Miss Minnie Tyrrell, resigned. 

The Institution is trying the experiment of working the boys 
four hours per day in the shops. 


Milwaukie Day-School.—The school carried on under the 
auspices of the Phonological Institute is now known as the 
Milwaukie Day-school for Deaf Children. 


Missouri Institution.—Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 8S. Marshall, who 
have been faithful and efficient teachers for many years, have 
resigned their positions and removed to Florida on account of 
their health. 


New York Institution.—Dr. James C. Carson has resigned 
the office of superintendent and resident physician, to take 
charge of the State Idiot Asylum, at Syracuse. He is suc- 
ceeded by Dr. G. S. Knickerbocker. Dr. F. C. Riley, of New 
York City, has been appointed otologist and ophthalmologist 


to the Institution. 

Dr. William Porter, superintendent and resident physician of 
the Institution from March, 1873, to April, 1884, died at his 
home in Skaneateles, N. Y., on the 10th of November last. The 
following extract from resolutions adopted by the officers and 
pupils of the Institution show the esteem in which he was held 
by his associates and the valuable services he rendered the 
Institution : 

Dr. Porter endeared himself to his associates, and to those who had the 
benefit of his paternal and professional care, by uniform kindness, impar- 
tiality, urbanity, and conscientious discharge of duty. In the general 
system of diet and hygiene which he prescribed he benefited greatly the 
health of all those pupils who were directly under his surveillance, and 
by his treatment of those who had tendencies towards weakness or dis- 
ease he secured the boon of long life and happiness to many who, but 
for him, might have filled a premature grave; while to the pupils of the 
future he extended incalculable benefits by the admirable sanitary condi- 
tion in which he put the buildings of the Institution, a condition which 
will attach to them for years to come. 

We recognize his course in other respects as dictated by a spirit of true 
benevolence, and shall always, in thinking of him, carry with us the im- 
pression of a gentleman and a Christian desirous of performing his whole 
duty wisely and well. ? 

Northern New York Institution —This new school was 
opened on the 10th of September last. The officers are Mr. 
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H. C. Rider, formerly editor of the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, super- 
intendent; Mrs. H. C. Rider, matron, and Mr. Edward C. Rider, 
teacher. 


Oregon School.—A new building has been erected. The In- 
stitution now occupies three buildings—one as the boys’ home, 
one as the girls’ home, and one for general school purposes. 

Pennsylvania Institution.—Mr. A. L. E. Crouter, for several 
years a teacher in the Institution, and for the last year vice- 
principal and superintendent, has been appointed principal. 

Miss Mary E. Garrett has resigned the position of teacher in 
the Oral Branch, and is succeeded by Miss Mary C. Passmore. 

Mr. Joshua Foster, the late principal, has presented the library 
with 2,000 volumes, and Mr. B. D. Pettengill has given 1,000 
volumes. 


Pennsylvania Oral School.—The name of the Scranton Day- 
School has been changed to ‘‘ Pennsylvania Oral School for Deaf- 
Mutes.” In connection with the returns from this school given 
in our Tabular Statement, we are requested to publish the fol- 
lowing communication from Miss Garrett : 


PENNSYLVANIA ScHoot For Dear-MuvtTEs, 
Scranton, Pa., Dec. 11, 1884. 
To the Editor of the Annals: 


Sir: The Board of Directors of the above School desires me to say, in 
explanation of the statistics furnished you for publication in the January 
Annals, that a number of the pupils left last summer to enter the board- 
ing-school in Philadelphia, (the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, ) the school here being, at present, a day-school and unable to fur- 
nish the physical comforts obtainable in a boarding-school. 

Statistics show an unusual number of deaf children in this locality, 
many of whom are in destitute circumstances. The Board hopes to be 
able to offer boarding accommodations next year. 

Very truly yours, 
EMMA GARRETT. 

Portland School.—Miss Laura G. Ames resigned the posi- 
tion of teacher in September last and Miss Kate A. Shaw in 
February. Miss Anna C. Allen and Miss Harriet R. Estabrook 
have been appointed regular teachers and Miss Hudson tem- 


porarily. 


South Carolina Institution.—Mr. Julius Garrett, a graduate 
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of the North Carolina Institution, has been appointed teacher 
and placed in charge of the colored department. Mr. Garrett 
is himself a colored man. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution.—-The new building of 
this Institution at Edgewood, near Wilkinsburg, Pa., was dedi- 
cated on the 14th of December last, in the presence of a large 
number of visitors. The exercises were opened with prayer by 
the Rev. Bishop Whitehead, of Western Pennsylvania. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Rev. Dr. J. G. Brown, President 
of the Board of Trustees, who through the whole history of the 
school has been its most active supporter and most devoted 
friend; Dr. G. O. Fay, of Hartford, who has rendered valuable 
service in the planning of the building; Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, of 
Washington, an active promoter of the school, whose advice has 
frequently been sought ; Mr. A. L. E. Crouter, Principal of the 
parent school at Philadelphia, and the Rev. Dr. Passavant, of 
Pittsburgh. The exercises were closed with prayer by the Rev. 
Dr. Cowan, of Pittsburgh. All the proceedings were translated 
into the sign-language by Dr. MacIntire, Principal of the Insti- 
tution, and Mr. Crouter. We hope to have a description of the 
building, which is said to have been admirably planned for its 


purpose, in a future number of the Annals. 
E. A. F. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“ Deaf and Dumb.”—Mr. Dudley, in his article “ Deaf, but 
not Dumb,” published in the present number of the Annals, 
lamenting the use of the term “deaf and dumb” by the English- 
speaking race, says that, so far as he knows, “no other civilized 
nation tolerates this anachronism; certainly the French, Ger- 
mans, and Italians do not.” 

At the Conference on Oral Instruction, held last summer at 
the International Health Exhibition, London, under the auspices 
of the Association for Oral Instruction, Mr. William Van Praagh, 
Director of the School and Training College of that Association, 
in a paper entitled “Oral Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb,” 
declared that “not only in our own, but in every European 
language, the expression ‘deaf and dumb’ is the general designa- 
tion for a person who, through want of hearing, has been un- 
able to imitate spoken language.” 
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These two statements, at the first glance, seem to stand in 
the most direct contradiction to each other; nevertheless, each 
gentleman is right from his own point of view. The apparent 
contradiction arises from the fact that Mr. Dudley is contrast- 
ing “deaf and dumb” with “deaf-mute,” having especially in 
mind the unfortunate conjunction in “deaf and dumb;” while 
Mr. Van Praagh is contrasting “deaf and dumb” with “deaf” 
—a term which he admits is more strictly correct than “deaf 
and dumb,” but the use of which he thinks likely in many in- 
stances to be misleading to the public, and therefore not to be 
preferred. ‘Deaf and dumb” is unquestionably more nearly 
than simply “deaf” the equivalent of the expressions used in 
other languages; but * deaf-mute”—a substitute for “deaf and 
dumb” which Mr. Van Praagh does not mention—is a still 
closer equivalent. Since it is also, as Mr. Dudley shows, far 
preferable in other respects, it is, we trust, in connection with 
“deaf,” destined to supplant the older term altogether. 

It is a curious and interesting fact that nearly all the lan- 
guages of Europe formerly used an expression similar to “ deaf 
and dumb.” Until the time of Sicard the French (as De 
l’Epée, Deschamps, Diderot, and Sicard himself in the title of 
his first work) said “ sourds e¢ muets ;” the Italians, (Bagutti, 
1828,) “sordi e muti;” the Germans, (Vensky, 1747, and Ar- 
noldi, 1781,) “Taube wnd Stumme;” the Dutch, (Prins, 1779,) 
“‘doove en stomme ;” while the scholars of the eighteenth cen- 
tury who wrote in Latin (as Amman, Arosenius, and Engel- 
hard) said “surdi e¢ muti.” From all the European languages 
except English the misleading conjunction has now entirely 
disappeared, and we have no doubt that here also it is doomed. 

Merely to drop the conjunction and say “deaf-dumb” would 
be in precise accordance with the precedent of other countries, 
and in England some attempt has been made to introduce this 
compound ; but since the word “dumb,” as Mr. Dudley demon- 
strates, is open to objeetions that do not apply to the cor- 
responding word in other languages, the expression “ deaf- 
mute,” which has already come into general use in America, and 
is employed to some extent in Great Britain, is decidedly prefer- 
able. There are also some writers on both sides of the Atlantic 
who always say simply “ deaf,” which is certainly the most cor- 
rect term to designate the whole class for whom our special 
schools are intended, inasmuch as it includes the deaf-mute, the 
semi-mute, and the semi-deaf. Mr. Van Praagh’s objection to 
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it, that it is sometimes misleading to the public—he does not 
say why, but we suppose because it also includes the merely 
hard of hearing, who can be instructed in common schools—may 
be met by using “ deaf-mute” in all cases where there is danger 
of being misunderstood. 

Soon after the term “ deaf-mutes” became common in this 
country, some prominent writers and speakers formed the habit 
of abbreviating it into “mutes,” and we feared that this word 
might become a part of our vernacular. It seemed to us only 
less objectionable than “deaf and dumb,” since many persons 
so designated were not really mute, and none were so except as 
a result of deafness, while to some minds it suggested the un- 
dertaker’s assistants employed at funerals. We are happy to 
observe that it no longer appears to be growing in favor. 

The words “ deaf and dumb” will doubtless linger for a while 
in the corporate titles of our older institutions, as ‘“ Asylum” 
does in that of the honored parent school at Hartford ; but it 
will not often appear in the names of new schools, and will, we 
believe, gradually pass out of the language. As an evidence of 
the progress that has already been made in this direction, we 
call attention to the large number of schools in the United 
States named in our Tabular Statement in the present number 


of the Annals—being more than half of the whole number, and 
including nearly all that have been established in recent years— 
in which the word “deaf-mute” or “deaf” is used, and not 
“deaf and dumb.” We hope the next “Convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb” will omit the last two 
words of its present name, and authorize a similar change in 
the title of the Annals. 


Day Schools.—Dr. David Buxton has a letter in the London 
Times of Sept. 17, in which he warmly advocates the extension 
of deaf-mute education by means of many small schools, instead 
of a few large ones. With respect to the establishment of day- 
schools he says: 


When the parents of poor deaf children become a better educated class 
than I have known them, there will be a further reason against the exten- 
sion of large institutions. With many touching and admirable exceptions, 
it was not rare to find deaf children treated either with gross neglect, 
shameful harshness, or, what is equally mischievous in its results, most 
foolish indulgence. For successful day-school teaching especially, parent 
and teacher must work together; the influence of home and school must 
be one. We are far from that at present, but we are tending towards it, 
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and we must press with all cur energies in that direction. But here an- 
other hindrance appears, arising from danger to young deaf children from 
the road traffic in large towns. They need a guide to and from school 
always twice and sometimes four times a day. Perhaps the elder children 
are at work, and the mother cannot leave the babies. If the deaf child is 
sent alone, he becomes timid at the crossings and plays truant, or, fearing 
nothing through hearing nothing, the butcher’s cart goes over him, and he 
is next heard of at the hospital, where the kind attendant finds that her 
little patient is deaf and dumb, ‘‘and can make nothing of him.” This is 
a picture, of course—the picture of a possibility which has to be con- 
fronted every day, and which (I learn while I am writing) has received 
the confirmation of actual occurrence several times during the present 
year. It was to meet this difficulty that the admirable ‘‘ Homes for Deaf 
Children,” founded at his own risk and responsibility by the Rev. William 
Stainer, of the London School Board, were started. In them (they are 
now, I think, five in number) children attending the School-Board classes 
for the deaf can be housed at a small charge from Monday to Friday even- 
ing, and then go home to their parents until it is time to return to school 
on Monday morning. Thus home and school are combined, and it is clear 
also that, but for an arrangement of this kind, the education of a large 
proportion of deaf children—the timid, the delicate, the wayward, and 
those living at a distance—would be practically impossible. 

There is much to be said in favor of the boarding-out system mentioned 
by Miss Hull, (the Times, Sept. 10.) Its weak point is that it places the 
children with entire strangers, who have no personal interest in their 
boarders. Iam fully aware that great pains are taken to secure the best 
persons to place the pupils with. So, as I well know, most careful inquiries 
have always been made by the asylum authorities before apprenticing their 
pupils to trades. But that did not prevent the tragic disclosures recently 
made at Croyden, nor has it prevented many an iniquity which it required 
the power of a magistrate to put an end to. Where the inducement is 
merely pecuniary, you can only insist on what is ‘“‘nominated in the 
bond”’—shelter, board, lodging. You cannot purchase the unpurchas- 
able—love, sympathy, and kindness—though these are often given, thank 
God, both blessing him that gives and him that takes. 


Industrial Education.—In the last volume of the Annals 
(page 85) we quoted the opinions of the British instructors 
against the teaching of trades during the pupil’s school life. 
The Rev. Wm. Stainer, who has charge of the London Day- 
Schools, has reached a different conclusion. In a letter pub- 
lished in the London 7%mes of Sept. 17, he says: 


There are known to be at the present time hundreds of deaf and dumb 
people in the metropolis either wanting employment, or, for want of know- 
ing a trade, incapable of supporting themselves by their own labor. Most 
of these have had all the advantages that an expensive school education 
could bestow, and yet are not self-supporting. * * * Great efforts are 
being made to improve the education of the deaf and dumb, and to re- 
move, as far as possible, the barrier that exists between them and others. 
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Dumbness is being partially removed by the adoption of the speech sys- 
tem in our schools, but deafness remains incurable, and continues heavily 
to handicap them when they are launched out among strangers to com- 
mence the race of life. Hitherto I have advocated the entire separation 
of industrial and school occupations, on the ground that they would inter- 
fere with each other; but my more recent. experience, gained on the Con- 
tinent and in the United States, convinces me that we are behind in this 
matter, and ought without delay to adopt practical measures in this direc- 
tion. Close observation of these children during many years enables me 
to perceive a great difference between them and others. About the age 
of thirteen years they become restless and very impatient of being con- 
fined to school occupations, and they eagerly embrace every opportunity 
of performing any kind of manual work. Is it wise on our part to con- 
tinue to stifle this desire? Should we not rather open a door through 
which it may be directed and utilized? If half the day were spent in 
school and the other half in a work-room during the last year or two of 
training, it would make the child’s life happier, and prepare it to enter 
with greater chances of success on its career in life. The great advantage 
of such an arrangement would be that they would gradually learn the use 
of tools, sewing-machines, etc., under the direction of those who best un- 
derstand and know how to treat them, instead of being thrust suddenly 
into an entirely new sphere, and too often into the hands of rough, im- 
patient, and incompetent instructors. 


Her Latest and Best.—In one of the discussions of the Con- 
vention of Articulation Teachers, last summer, Professor Gor- 
don suggested that even ‘“‘ Mother Goose,” and other nonsense 
rhymes, might sometimes be of value in the school-room. This 
reminded Miss Worcester of an unexpected but practical use 
which was made of “Little Jack Horner” by one of the chil- 
dren in the Clarke Institution : 

The teacher of the class that has been referred to, [a class recently ad- 
mitted to the Institution, whose language lessons had not yet begun, | 
finding that a little girl who had considerable hearing was kneeling down 
by her bed and folding her hands, taught her to say very nicely ‘‘ Now 
I lay me down to sleep,” and every night she said that. A little later the 
teacher taught her ‘‘ Little Jack Horner,” and two nights afterward the 
dreadful rumor went through the room that little Kitty Trainor was kneel- 
ing down at her bed with folded hands repeating ‘‘ Little Jack Horner ;” 
of which it might be said that she was offering the latest and best thing 
she had! 


First Convention of German Instructors.—Small gatherings 
of teachers of the deaf residing in a single province or in adjoin- 
ing provinces have frequently been held in various parts of 
Germany, and have been regarded as very profitable; but the 
first national Convention of Instructors of the Deaf, such as 
have been held in this country for many years, met in Berlin, 
from the 24th to the 27th of September last. An account of 
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the proceedings is given in the Organ and in the Hamburgischer 
Correspondent. More than 200 delegates from all parts of Ger- 
many were present, and there were also representatives from 
Switzerland, Austria, England, and Norway. Dr. Treibel, of 
Berlin, was elected president. Dr. v. Gossler, Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and other members of the German Government, 
attended the Convention and took part in the proceedings. 
The principal papers were by Mr. Rossler, of Hildesheim, on 
“The Six Cardinal Demands of the German School ;” Mr. Gutz- 
man, of Berlin, on “Gymnastic Instruction in the First Years 
of School ;” Mr. Bludau, of Berlin, on “‘The Place and Office 
of the Reading Book;” Mr. Séder, of Hamburg, on “ Object- 
Teaching ;” and Mr. Tépler, of Breslau, on “ What Secures the 
Legitimate Result of our Labor.” The “Six Cardinal Demands” 
formulated by Mr. Rossler, and, after an animated discussion, 
almost unanimously adopted by the Convention, were: (1) Com 
pulsory education, beginning at seven years of age; (2) an 
eight years’ course of instruction, with graded classes ; (3) the 
maximum number of pupils in one class and taught by one 
teacher to be ten ; (4) an increase of the teaching force for the ar- 
ticulation class ; (5) the separation of the pupils incompetent to 


reach the normal standard of the school, and the provision of a 
course of instruction for them adapted to their capacity and 
needs; (6) a well-grounded and, so far as possible, uniform 
training of young teachers. 

A considerable part of the time of the Convention was devoted 
to social meetings and visits to objects of interest in Berlin and 
the vicinity. 


Health Exhibition Conference on Oral Instruction.—In 
connection with the International Health Exhibition, held in 
London during the past year, a “Conference on the Oral In- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb” was held on the 30th of June 
last, under the auspices of the Association for Oral Instruction. 
Mr. B. St. John Ackers presided. Papers were read on “ The 
Oral Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb,” by Mr. Van Praagh, 
Director of the School and Training College of the Association 
under whose auspices the Conference was held, and on “ The 
Education of Incurably Deaf Children,” by Dr. W. B. Dalby, 
the well-known aural surgeon. 

In the discussion that followed, the Rev. Mr. Pearson, Chair- 
man of the “Committee of the Deaf and Dumb of the London 
School Board,” Captain de Carteret Bisson, Mr. Lennox 
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Browne, Mr. Kinsey, Principal of the Ealing Training College 
and School, the Rev. Thomas Arnold of Northampton, Mr. 
Jabez Hogg, M. R. C. S., Mr. Schéntheil, Director of the Jews’ 
Deaf and Dumb Home, the Chairman, and Mr. Van Praagh took 
part. The oral method was advocated by all the speakers ex- 
cept Captain de Bisson, who thought there were many cases in 
which the combined system should be employed. The Pro- 
ceedings of the Conference are published by William Clowes & 
Sons, London. 


Education in France.—Mr. Waldeck-Rousseau, the Minister 
of the Interior, has issued an official order, dated Sept. 3, 1884, 
in which he expresses his satisfaction with the adoption of the 
oral method for new pupils in the majority of the French schools, 
and announces the purpose of holding examinations for teachers 
and granting certificates to those who pass the examinations 
satisfactorily. The certificates will be of two grades—the first 
grade certifying the candidate’s capacity to teach, and the second 
his capacity to train teachers. 


Death of the Abbe Guérin.—The Abbe Louis Guérin, Chap- 
lain of the Marseilles Institution, died of cerebral congestion in 
September last. He was Secretary of the French section at the 
Milan Convention, and translated the Abbe Tarra’s eloquent 
address on that occasion into no less eloquent French. Mr. 
Claveau says of him in /’ Educazione that “ he joined to the most 
substantial virtue and the most enlightened zeal the rarest qual- 
ities of mind, enhanced by the modesty and gentleness of his 
character. Among those who knew him there is no one who 
has not felt the charm which this choice soul, entirely de- 
voted to goodness, diffused about itself.” During the late 
prevalence of the cholera in Marseilles he distinguished himself 
by his devotion to the sick and suffering. In him the cause of 
deaf-mute instruction loses one of its most earnest and influential 
advocates. 


The New Orleans Exhibition.—We are informed that 
several schools have sent contributions to the deaf-mute 
department of the New Orleans Exhibition, including reports, 
photographs of buildings, and specimens of school work, art 
work, and industrial work, and that the exhibit, though not as 
extensive as it might have been made if all had responded to the 
invitation to take part, is on the whole creditable to our schools, 
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Publications Received.—We have received the following pub- 
lications, but have space in the present number of the Annals 
only to give the titles. Some of them will receive further no- 
tice in the next number. 


Auter, Harrison, M.D. A New Method of Recording the Motions of 
the Soft Palate. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co. 1884. 8vo, 
pp. 34. 

Beit, ALEXANDER GRAHAM. Memoir upon the Formation of a Deaf 
Variety of the Human Race. A paper presented to the National Academy 
of Sciences at New Haven, November 13, 1883. Large 4to, pp. 86. 

Bsérset, Hans. Dovstummeskolens Ordning i Overensstemmelse med 
Talemethodens Udvikling i vort Aarhundrede. Christiania: H. Asche- 
houg & Co. 1884. 8vo, pp. 156. 

CoNVENTION OF ARTICULATION TEACHERS OF THE Dear, held at the Insti- 
tution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, Lexington Avenue, 
between 67th and 68th streets, New York City, June 25, 26, 27, and 28, 
1884. Official Report. Albany, N. Y.: Edgar S. Werner. 1884. 12mo, 
pp. 162. 

An Evancetist among the Deaf and Dumb. 1884. 

INTERNATIONAL HEautH Exursition, London, 1884. Oral Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb. Conference on Monday, June 30, 1884. London: 
William Clowes & Sons. 1884. 8vo, pp. 35. 

PrerrincELL, Rev. J. H., A. M. The Unspeakable Gift. The Gift of 
Eternal Life through Jesus Christ Our Lord. Yarmouth, Me.: I. C. 
Welcome. 12 mo, pp. 347. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND NaTIonaL CoNvENTION OF Dear-Moutss, held 
in New York City, August 28, 29, and 30, 1883. New York: Printed at 
the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 1884. 8vo, pp. 50. 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EpvucatTion for the year 1882-83. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1884. 8vo, pp. ccxciii, 872. 

Reports oF Scnoots. 1884. Clarke, Horace Mann, Llandaff, (Wales, ) 
New England, Georgia, Industrial, Victorian, (Melbourne, Australia, ) 
Whipple’s. 


Errvata.—The remarks made by Mr. F. D. Clarke, of New 
York, at the Convention of Articulation Teachers last summer, 
were incorrectly reported in the October number of the Annals, 
page 247, lines 1-6. What Mr. Clarke said was that in Dr. 
Metcalf’s experiments less than twenty-five per cent. of the 
pupils at New York were found to be absolutely deaf; and in a 
later set of experiments with 263 pupils forty-two or forty-three 
were able to recognize at least one vowel sound. 

On page 334 of the same number of the Annals, line 26, the 
name, “ James C. Watson” should have been given “John C. 


Watson.” Mr. Watson is a namesake of the Geneva reformer. 
E. A. F. 
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REMARKS ON THE TABULAR STATEMENT OF 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


We give this year for the first time in our annual Tabular 
Statement of Schools for the Education of the Deaf in the 
United States and Canada the full titles of all the institutions 
and schools. We also insert a column showing the number in 
each school who are taught articulation and speech-reading. 
The method of instruction followed in each school is indicated 
as closely as seems possible in a brief tabular statement; the 
description is, as we have explained in previous years, far from 
exact. 

Three new schools have been established during the past 
year: the Deseret School, the Northern New York Institution, 
and the Florida Institute. The Erie Day-School has gone 


out of existence, and is therefore omitted from the statement. — 
E. A. F. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Miss Emma GABRETT will continue to give a portion of her time to the 
training of persons for articulation work, as the demand for articulation 
teachers is increasing, three more of her students having obtained posi- 
tions since her communication to the October Annals. 

Applicants must possess a correct ear and furnish reference as to their 
English education. 

Address Miss Emma Garrett, Principal, Pennsylvania Oral School for 
Deaf-Mutes, Scranton, Pa. 

A trained articulation teacher desires a position in an institution or 
family. Address Miss W., P. O. B. 307, Chester, Pa. 


CoMPLETE sEts of the Annals, or any back volumes or numbers desired, 
can now be obtained. For further particulars see the advertisement on 


the third page of the cover. 
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